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Abstract 


This project examines the articulation of Mexican identities in digital narratives 
through a variety of genres, bringing into conversation various disciplines to present more 
comprehensive studies on the construction of representational paradigms, their consumption 
and social impact and their association with other cultural and literary texts. Deploying a 
multidisciplinary approach, this work articulates a theoretical framework that incorporates 
the fields of semiology, postcolonial theory, visual culture, urban studies, ludology, linguistic 
anthropology and border studies. This project analyzes the processes through which the 
identities of Mexican subjects and the depiction of Mexican spaces are articulated in new 
digital narratives in the form video games as mass culture objects, which are conceived from 
hegemonic loci of production, are globally consumed and have the potential to transmit 
deeply rooted social knowledge. Furthermore, the lack of spaces in which represented 
minorities may counter the stereotypical images projected forecloses dialogic processes. 
Through the agglomeration of different representational modules (visual units, narrative 
elements and linguistic portrayals) different genres impose predisposed rhetorical framework 
and found that the vast majority share a predetermined collection of elements that create a 
representational mosaic of how “Mexicanness” should be depicted and perceived. 
Furthermore, said digital subject representations enact cultural ideological frameworks that 
are imposed onto the audience, influencing meaning-formation processes. This work also 
analyzes the dynamics between the production, representation and consumption of 
videogames and traces tangents with the social and historical contexts of earlier visual media 
in Latin America. 


CHAPTER 1 


Representational Mosaics of Mexican Identities in Digital Narratives: 


Media Articulation and Production of Computer Games 


Introduction 

After seeking the advice of historians, scholars, legal experts, preservationists and 
critics, in November of 2012 the Museum of Modern Art of New York added to its 
Architecture and Design collection 14 computer games! released between 1980 and 2009 for 
a variety of platforms. MoMA officials said their selection displayed “outstanding examples 
of interaction design” which “emphasize not only the visual quality and aesthetic experience 
of each game, but also the many other aspects [...] that pertain to interaction design” 
(MoMA. org). Furthermore, in the near future the institution said it plans to expand its initial 
effort to feature a computer game collection to approximately 40 titles published between 
1962 and 2011. Earlier in 2012, the Smithsonian American Art Museum presented “The 
Art of Video Games,” which presented 80 computer games spanning the first four decades of 
the medium (americanart.si.edu). The fact that the MoMA of New York and the 
Smithsonian Arm Museum has decided to include computer game titles in their exhibits 
should not be interpreted as a sign they must be considered art.* Rather it serves to illustrate 


that computer games are a manifestation of the construction of visual models through which 


their audience experiences and interprets spatial and hermeneutic notions through active 
engagement, not simply through abstract design and passive contemplation. 

Unlike other visual arts in contemporary society, computer games have been 
predominantly considered as a lowbrow form of entertainment (McCalmont). Regularly, 
the instances when they have reached widespread relevance in the public domain are linked 
to the violent content of some titles and their supposed influence on their users. Most of the 
political debate surrounding computer games pertains to the psychophisiological effects they 
may or may not have (Byrd; Park; Anderson). However, in a highly computer-mediated 
society, in recent years this type of cultural objects are transcending their categorization as 
entertainment, they have taken on global relevance as multivalent cultural items with 
significant socioeconomic influence. Computer games are simultaneously artistic artifacts, 
commodities, graphic and narrative texts, mass culture items, semiotically saturated materials 
and hegemonic objects. As such, they possess the capacity to create discursive and rhetorical 
realms through which meaning-formation dynamics project specific networks of signification 
onto the audience, whom shall be referred to as gamers from this point on. Because of the 
power computer games have on us, this project analyzes the representation of Mexican 
subjects in computer games by cross-examining a variety of titles and genres through an 
interdisciplinary approach. To elucidate the array of potential meanings articulated in their 
(re)creation and their enactment with the players, one has to consider the representations’ 
visuality and the social conditions of their production. In the same way in which film and 


television demanded the emergence of new analytical frames of study that simultaneously 


10 


developed and diverted from the ones used in in the study of literature, this project explores 
devising new strategies in the approach of computer games as an object of scrutiny. In other 
to do this, it is imperative to accurately assess their power sway on visual imaginaries. 

This projects interjects the field of Digital Humanities within the realm of Latin 
American Studies and advances both by positioning that the vast majority of theory 
concerning ludology is generated in so-called First World countries and centers around the 
representation of hegemonic ideological frameworks. At the same time, there is a tendency 
in Latin American Studies to pan out the scrutiny of cultural objects produced outside of its 
territorial boundaries or where Latin America does not figure as the main focus. Although it 
can be argued that it is not possible to completely reconcile ludology and Latin American 
Studies based on the fact that the vast majority the production of digital mass media objects 
is contained within specific spaces—namely United States, Japan and, to a lesser extent, 
Europe—and the presence of Latin American subject or spatial representations tend to be 
ancillary elements in a hegemonically-centered narrative. However, given the reach and 
importance of globalizing ideological structures in emergent media networks, it is precisely 
the lack of self representation that demands in-depth analysis of the representational 
paradigms and ideological constructs of Latin American identities in computer games in 
order to bring to the front stage studies on the articulation of Other subjects—as opposed to 
hegemonic models embodied and illustrated through the image of American and Japanese 
subjects—as well as the development in methods of inquiry. I posit that, as Latin 


Americanists, it is imperative to include computer games into our realm of study in order to 
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recontextualize the development of cultural phenomena that arises when mass culture objects 
disseminate hegemonically-centered ideologies, problematizing the interpretation and/or 
recognition of Latin American identities. In the same manner in which anteceding media— 
namely film, television and comics, to mention the ones that have been more directly linked 
to computer games—reached marginalized communities and imposed dominant cultural 
premises, emergent digital media reach an increasingly larger audience and become socially 
and economically more influential. In the same manner in which mediatization of Other 
identities have become objects of study, this projects suggests the articulation of Latin@ 
subjects in computer games—specifically Mexican representations—as a manifestation of 
hegemonic discourses with the potential to influence the interpretation and formation of 
cultural identities. 

In his article “Latin American Ludology: Why We Should Take Video Games 
Seriously (and When We Shouldn’t),” beyond the narrative and visual representation of 
Latin America, Pillip Phenix-Tadsen explores the implications of being digitally simulated 
and experienced by a millions of gamers world-wide. Unlike film and television, computer 
games are experienced through additional use modes where the act of simulation demands 
the gamet’s active participation (Frasca 222). Overall, this dissertation is a study of 
articulation of Mexican identities and their cultural simulation in the form of play. This is 
the first in-depth work that analyzes the subjectification of Mexicanness through multimodal 
representational mosaics. In each one of the following chapters, I focus on specific units of 


semiotic construction and scrutinize how each is reflected in specific trans-genre 
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representations of Mexican identities. 

Although the graphic construction of subjects is the prime representational module 
in computer games, there are other dimensions through which identities can be mediated. 
This text’s analysis of the digital articulation of mexicanidad taking into consideration the 
visual manufacturing of subjects, the portrayal of their linguistic production and the creation 
of meanings through the depiction of Mexican space. In order to analyze the representations 
of Mexican subjects in computer games, this project studies the image articulation and the 
power relations that guide their design. The representational mosaic of Mexican subjects 
examined here discloses an array of potential articulated meanings through the conjunction 
of visual and aural constituents hinged within hegemonic social contexts. The images are 
analyzed through an eclectic theoretical and methodological lens that integrates critical 
theory, visual culture, urban studies, semiology and linguistic anthropology. This 
interdisciplinary approach helps to detect and dissect the multiple representations of 
Mexican subjects in computer games, produced almost exclusively in the United States and 
Japan. The representation and its social values rest in a multiplicity of factors, among which 
the most relevant are the visual constitution of the effigy and the portrayal of its linguistic 
production in relation with the hegemonic language, which in this case would fluctuate 
between English and Japanese. Also, the supposed replication of Mexican spaces is 
intimately linked to the graphic construction of Mexican characters and creates a network of 
meanings to be interpreted. These elements need to be considered within the social context 


in which they are produced and analyzed through different disciplinary lenses in order to 
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elucidate their articulation and their influence in the social spheres where they are 
disseminated. 

The two most prolific countries in the production of computer games are the United 
States and Japan. Out of the top 50 game makers in the more the four-decade history of the 
medium, 88% of the most profitable and influential computer game design firms are located 
in the United States and Japan (27 in the first and 17 in the latter). Canada and the United 
Kingdom trail Japan and the United States with four and two of the top game developers, 
respectively (IGN.com). Although in recent years there has been a rise in the number of 
companies out of China, Southeast Asia and Latin America, their reach and commercial 
success has been far from substantial outside of very limited distribution networks, primarily 
because of regional restraints. Hence, the available spaces for marginalized human groups to 
self-represent in the computer game industry are virtually non-existent. As a result, the 
portrayals of subjects outside of the main locus of production has a tendency to be 
articulated from other representations already ingrained in the hegemonically-upheld social 
imaginary, limiting the ability to establish regional self-identities. As it will be analyzed in 
more detail in a later chapter, the production of computer games is takes place primarily in 
the Global North but their consumption is widespread, even reaching places where other 
media does not. It is not uncommon to find that computer games—mostly in the form of 
arcade cabinets—are an important form of entertainment in communities where there is the 
access to film, television and the Internet is limited or non-existent. The imposition of 


universalizing representational mosaics acquires more significance in the processes of 
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identification and formation of cultural and national identities in a social context where 
there is no counter discourse and self-representation in the consumed media is not a 
possibility. 

In Cybertypes: Race, Ethnicity, and Identity on the Internet, Lisa Nakamura—although 
referring to the mediatization of Other identities in internet chatrooms—wrote that “[i]n 
cyberspace, as in film, the versions of race that most frequently get performed are those that 
are recognizable and familiar, hence heavily cybertyped” (56). The same assertion is true for 
the representational paradigms employed in the depiction of Mexicans in computer games. 
One might expect different, or at least moderately divergent, representations of Mexican 
subjects and spatial realms based on whether a given game title is developed in any of the 
major four computer game producing countries. However, the stereotypes implemented are 
in reality transmediated images that are transferred from one production locus to the next, 
with only minor reconfiguration (if any) in order to regionalize the computer game. In this 
context, the source of the stereotyped portrayal of Mexican subjects lays in the social 
imaginary of the United States. The cybertypes—to borrow Nakamura’s terminology— 
found in Japanese, Canadian or British game titles are adoptions from preexisting 
representations articulated in the United States. The masked fighters from the Tekken and 
Street Fighter series, the lucha libre microcosm from Guacamele! and the 1990's cholo- 
inspired world in Grand Theft Auto: San Andreas are a prime example of how their locus of 
articulation recycle collections of stereotypes depicting a particular social group, creating new 


mass culture objects within a production context that appropriates someone else’s 
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representational paradigm in virtue of their dominant acceptation and popular 
distinguishability. 

Subject representations shape—and are shaped by—socioeconomic factors that 
reproduce the ideological structures and the capital that constitute them. The continuous 
negotiation of hegemonic ideological structures and consumer trends and demands guides 
the production of representations in computer games. Identifying how these factors correlate 
and affect each other requires the integration of different fields of study. In order to establish 
a functional framework that helps describe the formation of stereotypes and study the 
processes of representation, it is necessary to dissect the recurring portrayals of the subjects in 
question as well as those that diverge from the norm. The representational paradigms are 
not homogenous and vary depending on the locus of production and/or the games’ genre. A 
comprehensive analysis of the implications these representations convey depends on 
understanding how stereotypes are articulated and the nexuses they maintain within the 
sociocultural structures in which they are produced. Thereon, it is possible to focus on 
whether representational units offer a genuine reflection of the world or if they articulate 
meanings in a disconnected semantic realm. 

Although it is true that the stereotyping of Mexican subjects is not homogeneous but 
rather a collection of diverse imagery, the depictions found in the vast majority of computer 
games can be allocated within distinctive categorizations. Simultaneously, these 
classifications are comprised of particular images and narratives with rather specific meanings 


inferred and projected. While some representations may predominate in certain media 
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objects or in specific genres, their presence immediately and unequivocally evokes 
subjectifications of Mexicanness created by networks of hegemonic ideological apparatuses. 
Taking into consideration that specific social and ethnic groups are depicted using multiple 
stereotypes, this text identifies the common elements in the articulation of mediatized 
identities and illustrates how the notions of race and national original are configured into the 
representation. Even though the subjectification of Mexicans in mass media texts does not 
conjure up a uniform stereotype but rather a set of diverse representations, the vast majority 
of depictions to be found in computer games can be distributed into distinctive groups. At 
the same time, these classifications are comprised of particular images and narratives with 
rather specific meanings inferred and projected. 

Chapter 2 details the recurring images that evoke mexicanidad in mass media texts 
produced primordially in the United States, these portray racialized and hypersexualized 
characters playing social roles stereotypically deemed to belong to Mexican subjects. Beyond 
occupational characterizations and phenotypical features, other visual elements 
simultaneously integrate layers of meanings and evoke Mexicanness in the representational 
paradigm; namely articles of clothing and accessories. Sombreros and lucha libre masks, all of 
which function as allegories representations that evoke fixed social meanings, are the most 
common. In The Origins of German Tragic Drama, Walter Benjamin defines allegory as the 
potential construction of interpretations between specific social knowledges and seemingly 
unrelated elements, whether these be people, objects or relationships (175). While each 


referent connects to specific sets of significations, they also conjure up dominant notions of 
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what mexicanidad is supposed to be. In addition to complementing a hegemonic subject 
representation, the graphic elements mentioned above—as well as others that will be 
scrutinized later—have acquired metonymic qualities that elicit preconceived notions of race 
and nation. These objects have become fetishized to the extent that their presence alone 
evokes “Mexico” even in the absence of a subject. 

Although there are plenty of computer game titles where Mexico is represented— 
noticeably through its national soccer team in EA’s FIFA series—they are not widely 
recognized as conjuring recognizable Mexicanness. Rather, the images of Mexican soccer 
players are perceived as portrayals of the real players, not as representatives of mexicanidad. 
However, many of the visual components (the ones that do ‘exude Mexicanness) employed 
in the representation of Mexican subjects and spaces in computer games are but replicas of 
other elements unto which have been bestowed a collection of fabricated meanings. In many 
cases, the original referent has been lost or diluted beyond the point of recognition to be 
replaced with a sign that typifies previously assigned significations. Borrowing from Jean 
Baudrillard’s conceptualizations, these representational units can be described as simulacra. 
Baudrillard said that the displacement of the ‘real’ with its representation creates a 
simulation, which is a “generation of models of a real without origin or reality: a hyperreal” 
(1). With the loss or inaccessibility of the original referent, the fictional portrayal gains 
relevance and representational power. Beyond obscuring the distinctions between the real 
and the representation, Baudrillard argues that the simulation may conjure networks of 


signification and collections of symbols that did not have a connection to the original 
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referent. That is to say, the representation is not only epistemologically distanced from the 
real but also creates new meanings, which are generally dictated by hegemonic production 
loci. In this respect, the contextual settings of the original referents are preempted and 
reconstituted with preconceived notions that advance dominant ideological frameworks. 
Baudrillard illustrates this assertion with Disneyland as an example. The amusement park 
presents an imaginary world, which creates an experience that induces those who visit its 
hyperreal spaces into believing that said spatial representations are in fact real. In a similar 
fashion, while computer games often employ elements which are implicitly or explicitly 
rooted in the real, the produced simulacra conveys ideological contexts charged with 
hegemonic interpretations that are repeatedly rehearsed. That is to say, the computer game 
images and their connotative and denotative values present little to no new information. For 
the most part, the visual and discursive construction of Mexican subjects is based on 
preexisting representations transplanted from other media. 

These representations suffer only a minimum degree of variation and retain their 
assigned signification. Hence, for the most part, the subject representations found in 
computer games have a tendency to recreate the ones already established in previous literary 
and visual texts. Computer games tend to reclaim and reproduce existing representational 
paradigms, incorporating visual or narrative elements that serve the game’s storyline purposes 
or creative direction. This normally does not offset dominant sociocultural conventions. In 
other words, the fact that computer games are considered a “new” medium does not mean 


that the subjects they represent counter stereotypes or differ from previous hegemonic 
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representations of the Other. The appropriation of preexisting representations for their 
inclusion in a different context than that in which they were originally conceived is called 
remediation. It isa common practice in the production of digital media representations, 
which—besides the technological aspects and interactive capabilities—offer as its only 
novelty “the particular way in which each innovation rearranges and reconstitutes the 
meaning of earlier elements” (Bolter & Grusin 270-71). That is to say, in the process of 
remediation the units of signification that construe a given representation are reassembled to 
articulate a different, yet similar portrayal that ultimately does not contradict hegemonic 
precepts. A staggering percentage of computer games’ subject representations maintain, 
project and reproduce the tacit cultural meanings embedded in them before the remediation 


process and project fabricated meanings through the simulation of its referent. 


Computer Games: Definition and Significance 

It is not difficult to recognize a computer game. However, defining them can be 
problematic, given that computer games possess characteristics also found in other cultural 
texts and objects. In his book, Videogames, James Newman questions the nature of computer 
games, what they are, how they should be perceived by society as whole and how academic 
critics should approach their study. Although often labelled as ‘games’ and a ‘new media,’ 
Newman questions whether or not computer games are continuations of non-computerized 
games and other media such as film and television. As a medium, computer games 


synthesize visual constituents, aural components and narrative elements with an interactivity 
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element—the latter is generally absent in film, television and print. The basic differences 
between computer games and other media lay in the level of interaction and the demands 
that the object exerts onto its audience. Although, other visual media have begun to 
incorporate certain level of interactivity in their products, its impact is rather contrived and 
they establish a limited relationship with their audience. Reality television programs have 
created voting polls to determine who continues to appear in the show and who leaves, other 
broadcasted events present their audience with computerized application surveys and 
newscasts addressed questions received via their digital outlets or transmit pictures and videos 
viewers upload onto their websites. However, the audience’s actual window of participation 
within the product as a whole is minimal. Audience interactivity is narrowed to specifically 
restricted timeframes within highly controlled contexts. Furthermore, television and film do 
not rely—essentially—on their audience’s active performance to advance the narrative. 
Viewer participation in their polling, assessments and/or inquiries has no immediate impact 
in the product and no threat to the progression or the story-telling. While film and 
television products aim to be appreciated and understood, computer games demand the 
players’ active participation through command inputs and a certain level of involvement in 
the narrative. Computer games, therefore, establish a more intricate relationship with their 
audience. 

The user-driven narrative progression—regardless of how restrictive the game’s 
structure might be—separates computer games from previous visual media. The imperatives 


deciding courses of action, of inputting commands in an attempt to achieve a goal within the 
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game creates a different level of involvement in which the player endures the outcome of 
his/her actions as personal experiences. Espen J. Aarseth, from the Center for Computer 
Games Research at the IT University of Copenhagen, argues that the narrative 
epistemological value of computer games is entirely different from that of novels, film and 
television. He argues that story telling in computer games is “architectural rather than 
sequential, enacted rather than related, experienced personally and uniquely rather than 
observed collectively and statically” (366). While most computer games allow the 
simultaneous participation of two to four contiguous players and an abundance of computer 
games that feature remote multiplayer options, Aarseth’s claim remains valid. Given that the 
game offers the notion that any in-game developments are repercussions of the user’s 
decisions and performance, the player’s interpretation and weaving of the narrative retains a 
personal dimension, even in co-op and multiplayer modes. Thus, even though the vast 
majority of computer games have a plot as a constituent, there is more emphasis on the 
articulation of the story through the player’s actions. Although there is a recurring tendency 
of studying computer games employing traditional narratology, this propensity fails to 
acknowledge vital dimensions in the practice of computer gaming. That is to say, computer 
games cannot—and should not—be analyzed solely through the methodologies employed in 
the study of written texts. Certain critical approaches offer the contextual depth to allow for 
more thorough examinations. This is particularly true when it comes to the objectification 
and creation of representational subjectivities of marginalized groups. Although computer 


games have a fundamental graphic component, they do not rely on visual representation 
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alone in order to create meaning. Other elements contribute to the meaning-making 
process. The most relevant element that separates computer games (and other digital media) 
from more conventional visual media is the factor of interactivity—which will be analyzed in 
further detail in a later section of this chapter. Nonetheless, since the nature of computer 
games requires an active and constant participation from the players, the level of interaction 
between the object and its audience differs from the one found in more traditional media, 
such as radio, print and television. It is possible articulate a functional analytical framework 
by tracing a methodology that incorporates academic disciplines relevant in the study of 
specific factors. This project’s main emphasis is the representation of Mexican subjects in 
computer games. However, as it has been previously mentioned, subject representations are 
comprised of a multiplicity of elements that impact the meaning-making processes at 
different levels. The representation of an Other subject seeps from literary and filmic 
depictions into the digital realm. Ever since the rise photography, visuality has appropriated 
the relevance that had previously been exclusive to the discursive construction and rhetorical 
representation of subjects found in literary works. Beyond translating specific connotative 
values into graphic constructions, these visual units also reproduce and develop denotative 
meanings that tend to echo the hegemonic representations of the Other. 

Computer games and their extensive influence along with the plethora of external 
cultural elements that become ingrained into the games warrants them to be a focal object of 
inquiry in the study of philosophical, cultural and economic matters in contemporary 


society. In “Why the spatial epistemology of the video game matters: Métis, videogame space 
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and interdisciplinary theory,” Benjamin Fraser says that 
As a cultural product subject to the same inflections and interpretations as other 
visual and cinematic art forms, the video game is significant as an object of cultural 
criticism in that it allows for a greater articulation of the key notions of the 
contemporary ‘mobility turn’ in the hermeneutic practices of both the social sciences 

and the humanities. (95) 

Given the complexity of computer games as cultural objects in both discursive articulation 
and modal constitution, many academics have recognized that scrutinizing computer games 
with a universalized approach will invariably lead to deficient analyses. 

Similarly, definitions that focus on single meanings or aspects fail to describe the 
importance of computer games in today’s society, offering only a gross oversimplification. In 
The Art of Computer Game Design, author and computer game designer Chris Crawford 
attracts attention to the problem with most approaches when it comes to the study of 
computer games: 

.. liberal use of gaming terms promotes an exaggerated idea of our own 

understanding of games. We fail to give the subject the careful and critical analysis 

that we reserve for more academic topics, and we blithely ignore the complexities of 
game design. [...] The second obstacle is ambiguity. We have applied the principles 
and concepts of gaming so widely that we have diluted their original meanings. (1-2) 
Recognizing the vast reach of the medium and the complexity of meaning networks latent in 


computer games, defining objects and study topics to be analyzed within a delineated 
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theoretical framework to avoid the issues mentioned by Crawford is imperative. At the same 
time, one needs to engage the analysis of a given, well-defined topic via a multiplicity of 
disciplines so as to avoid presenting incomplete and/or overly simplistic interpretations. 
Although commonly regarded as entertainment objects, computer games exert strong 
economic and cultural influences that branch from the music and film industries to the 
literary and social realms. They are part of a major sphere of power relations that affects 
society as a whole. McAllister describes them as being part of an intricate apparatus that 
functions at many levels: 
...the computer game complex is dialectical, a complicated and ever-changing system 
constructed out of innumerable relations among people, things, and symbols, all of 
which are in turn connected to other vast dialectical systems: the entertainment 
industry, the high-tech business, capitalism, articulations of democracy and freedom, 
and so on. (16) 
Computer games are elaborate mass culture objects that are the result of numerous mediated 
resolutions between diverse socioeconomic elements. That is to say, beyond the purely 
recreational value they may offer, computer games have commercial, artistic and 
representational relevance that have the power to create meanings and project ideological 
frameworks; hence the imperative to integrate diverse disciplines in order to construct a more 


comprehensive theoretical approach. 
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Allegories, Algorithms and Allegorithms 

Computer games offer more than mere allegorical representations in the sense that 
they may be present in other media such as film and television. While subject 
representations in other media are fixed to a great extent, those in computer games and other 
digital media offer the possibility of modification. Customization and DLC’ additions allow 
the users to tailor a base design, albeit one whose alternative visual elements are part of a 
planned selection compiled as graphic accessories for specific characters. Often these 
alternate DLC models provide only alternate versions of stereotypical representation than 
that of the original avatar. In the newer installments of the Street Fighter and Tekken series— 
discussed in more detail in the second chapter of this project—the player has the possibility 
to acquire additional models for the available avatars. While the main cast possess revamped 
versions of their initial depictions, secondary characters regularly have alternate designs that 
further accentuate their nationality or ethnicity, particularly those belonging to geographic 
regions outside of the locus of the computer game production. In Street Fighter for instance, 
a masked /uchador’s alternate outfits portray him as a kitchen worker or a Mexica warrior, 
both images alluding to Mexicanness; an Amerindian chieftain has several outfits 
representing standardized depictions of different tribes; a happy-go-lucky Jamaican fighter 
who has two different rastafarian costumes; a yoga master’s alternate models wear traditional 
hindu garments. In regards to the Tekken characters, a Mexican wrestler wearing a jaguar 
mask has an alternative model wearing a lucha libre mask and has another look with a 


sombrero and a gabán; a Chinese kung fu cop carries a dish of noodles on his head as a 
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customization; a Bruce Lee emulator is a chef wielding a wok in an apparent move to 
highlight his role as a Chinese-American subject; a Native American woman can go from 
wearing a single feather decoration on her head to wearing a full-sized headdress. Although 
some of the customization items can be said to be identity markers, these elements are 
primordially used to simultaneously present heterogenous subjectifications and universalize 
them, reaffirming stereotypical portrayals. The visual alternatives and potential for 
customization only creates the illusion that the player has the possibility to modify the game 
when, in reality, his/her creative freedom has been circumscribed and constricted from the 
moment the game was designed and programmed. 

It is absolutely necessary that the player engages the game at levels that surpass 
previous audiovisual media. The type of pleasure generated by watching films or television is 
only one of the components through which computer games are designated as interactive 
cultural objects. The innovating factor in this media is the element of play—explored in 
more detail in a later section—which demands active participation from the player. The 
practice of “playing” a computer game is a dual process that continually reinforces its 
ideological construct. While the game is graphically designed to elicit rather specific 
reactions to its visual composition, the progression of the narrative—and implicitly the 
continuance of the visual stimuli—depends on the player’s input actions. And it is precisely 
the interaction component that characterizes computer games and other forms of digital 
media from other visual objects. As Alexander Galloway argues in Gaming: Essays on 


Algorithmic Culture, the computer game as a medium requires not only looking at moving 
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images in a screen, but rather constant physical action from the player in the form of 
inputting button combinations, (re)acting within the game’s diegesis, making decisions, 
controlling avatars and so on. Galloway argues that given the particular manner in which the 
player interacts with the cultural object, the structural sense of the game fosters that “the 
player has a more intimate relationship with the apparatus itself [ . . . ]. The player is 
significantly more than a mere audience member, but significantly less than a diegetic 
character. It is the act of doing, of manipulating the controller, that imbricates the player 
with the game” (83). The act of playing a computer game, says Galloway, conforms a 
secondary discourse in which performing the actions implicitly required in the game in order 
to win/advance/discover reveals other meanings otherwise concealed (104-5). Hence, 
depending on the genre and the game’s structural design, upon interacting with the cultural 
object the player will unveil information and detect predetermined messages. 

The animations, cinematic cutscenes and spatial (re)constructions are displayed and 
replayed in direct response to the player’s command inputs, making computer games 
algorithmic objects. Contrary to film or television, where the audience has a null effect on 
the visual narrative, the computer game unravels through a series of preprogrammed 
responses to the player’s in-game actions (Costikyan 27, Galloway 94). Herein is where the 
algorithmic quality of computer games lies: the progression of the narrative and the cortege 
of images is an antiphon to the player’s inputs. Although the player decides what to do, this 
freedom is contained within the computer game’s dicta and statutes. To achieve narrative or 


quantitative progress in the computer game, the user must become familiar with the game’s 
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operational logic, that is, its algorithm (Manovich 222). In other words, it is not possible to 
complete the game by executing resultory command sequences and haphazard actions. The 
player must learn the game’s structure and internalize its logic in order to predict the ways in 
which the computer will respond to the player input. Through this process, the player 
reorganizes his/her acumen and improves his/her performance adhering to the computer 
game’s logic to the point where the interaction with the game becomes intuitive (Friedman 
136). Galloway associates the algorithmic characteristics of computer games to what he labels 
as allegories of control or horizontal allegories, which are interpretative patterns that establish 
behavioral and perceptual parameters within a space that simultaneously proffers up the 
illusion of freedom (87). Galloway argues that, rather than simply watching an audiovisual 
product, “[t]he gamer is instead learning, internalizing, and becoming intimate with a 
massive, multipart, global algorithm” (90). The level of interaction with the computer game 
therefore correlates directly with the player’s interpretation and understanding of the game’s 
algorithm, which in turn creates a parallel relationship, which Galloway has designated as 
allegorithm (91). Although he focuses primarily on the connection between a player’s 
performance and the computer’s response, this project emphasizes the analysis of the copula 
between the presented imagery and the potential array of articulated meanings this 
juxtaposition projects. 

The player’s inputs are converted into electronic pulses that are acknowledged and 
reconciled with preprogrammed codes and instructions, triggering a chain of events in the 


game. However, taking into account that the images employed in computer games have 
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representational power and disseminate particular discourses, in GAM3R 7H3ORY McKinzie 
Wark also argues that computer games are an allegorithm and elaborates more on the 
concept by alluding to the visual production of meaning in the computer games’ 
representational cycle where “[a]ppearances within the game double an algorithm which in 
turn simulates an unknown algorithm which produces appearances outside the game” (np). 
That is to say, predesigned—or rather, remediated—images are programmed into the game 
and a predetermined context will reveal said images to the player, transmitting rather specific 
messages for its audience. One of the most notable distinguishing features that separate 
computer games from anteceding visual media is the player’s need to fulfill certain in-game 
conditions or adhere to predetermined commands. In addition to remediated images, 
computer games contain a hegemonic authority that dictates and guides the creation of social 
identities. Although the animated sequences and cinematic scenes depend to a certain extent 
on the performance and choices the player makes, the entire gamut of possibilities of 
presented images are predetermined at the time the game is programmed. Thus, through an 
active participation with the computer game, the user “discovers a relationship between 
appearances and algorithm in the game, which is a double of the relation between 
appearances and a putative algorithm in gamespace” (Wark np). Although computer games 
create pleasure derived from spectating and identifying images and graphic layouts in a 
similar fashion to that of filmic products or television programs, the computer game also 
creates pleasure derived from the acquiring of knowledge in the form of control patterns and 


the responses elicited from the game. The act of playing simultaneously enhances the 
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process of recognition and identification in which emotional and psychological links between 
the computer game and the player begin to surge. 

The computer game provides its users with compensations—victories, cinematic 
sequences, entertainment, etc.—based on the player’s quantitative performance and the 
action he/she takes within the game’s digital configuration; all of which are comprised of 
images triggered as consequence to the player’s actions and control commands. In computer 
games, audiovisual stimulants are not sufficient. It is absolutely necessary for the player to 
engage with the mass culture object in a more active way by watching, analyzing, strategizing 
and performing button combinations in order to interact with the game. The latter is an 
important psychophysiological component. The practice of playing computer games allows 
for the establishment of a cycle through which the user continually engages the computer 
game and the cultural object responds by showing predetermined images. That is to say, in 
order to interact with the computer game and progress through its narrative structure, the 
player must learn the commands, button sequences, game structure and objectives. 

Although there is an illusion of power and freedom given that the player’s inputs are the ones 
that trigger the action and narrative progression in the game, all of the player’s potential valid 
maneuvers are already contained in the game’s program (Poole 33). The commands the 
player must execute in order to play the game are in fact preprogrammed computer 
algorithms, finite sets of instructions that translate an initial action—the player’s input and 
commands—into predetermined, recognizable sounds and images. 


The hegemonic representation of identities and subjectivities is the product of a 
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complex sociocultural construction comprised of an amalgam of juxtaposed elements that 
may acquire diverse modes and codifications to result in a variety of images alluding to the 
same subject categorization. Representational efforts of the Other subjects in computer 
game assimilate and recreate already existing and well-established elements from social 
contexts in which race and social role is thought to be intrinsically linked to specific cultural 
categorizations and geographical spaces. The second chapter of this study demonstrates that 
through the recurring representation of Mexican subjects as masked wrestlers, bandidos, 
hypersexual women, peasants wearing straw sombreros or cholo gansters exemplifies this. 
Genre, as it is construed here, dictates how specific components equate the Mexican 
subject to stereotypes. Edward Said says that hegemonic representations of Other subjects 
are discursively articulated, simultaneously defining the enunciation locus and the desired 
reception. Given their conditions of production, computer games are hegemonic texts with 
fixed structures that guide interactivity and interpretation. As such, they are comprised of 
collections of rule systems that govern everything from the narrative to playability. The only 
element that is not entirely controlled in the game’s architecture is the player’s performance. 
Nevertheless, the game’s structural design takes that into account as well. Chris Crawford, 
founder of The Journal of Computer Game Design and the Computer Game Developer’s 
Conference, states that computer games are representative texts because as mass culture 
objects games are “a closed, formal system that subjectively represents a subset of reality” (4). 
The rigidity of the game’s structure and functionality of the computer games extends also to 


its visual configuration. When it comes to the incorporation of characters classified as 
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minorities or affiliated with ethnic or nationalist identities, the imagery through which they 
are represented tends to reverberate with visual subjects preexisting in other mass culture 
texts. Generally, these portrayals are essentialized and impose mediated identities already 
latched in the social imaginary. The digital representations of subjects associated with 
certain ethnic contexts or with determined national associations tend to be typecast. The 
stereotype in computer games is (re)presented as a graphic discourse through collection of 
images that may vary visually but generally retain their ascribed connotative and denotative 
meanings, akin to how this takes place in other visual media. This project presents a 
heterogeneous scope of stereotypes that display a variety of visual constructions, linguistic 
productions, gender aspects and other conditions reviewed in the contexts in which they are 
produced and presented. To accomplish this one must first delve into the nature of 
computer games as entertainment objects and their importance in the social, cultural and 


economic realms. 


Computer Games: Play and Mass Media 

As the nomenclature would suggest computer games are indeed games. However, 
this fact does not void them as object for a serious study. After all, the concept of ‘play’ as a 
cultural practice exclusive to humans and other higher animals has been an important topic 
of discussion in many psychological and ethological studies. Although, Johan Huizinga was 
not thinking of computer games when he wrote Homo Ludens—or concentrating on any 


type of specific games for that matter—his conceptualization of play provides the spaces for 
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critical analysis of games as objects of human activity and their role within society. He 
defines play as 

a free activity standing quite outside “ordinary” life as being “not serious” but at the 

same time absorbing the player intensely and utterly. It is an activity connected with 

no material interest, and no profit can be gained by it. It proceeds within its own 
proper boundaries of time and space according to fixed rules and in an orderly 
manner. It promotes the formation of social groupings that tend to surround 
themselves with secrecy and to stress the difference from the common world in 

disguise or other means. (13) 

Computer games fall within Huizinga’s paradigm. As objects through which play is 
possible, computer games also draw their audience into the narrative sphere they propose, 
placing the player outside of their ‘normal’ life. Moreover, the act of computer gaming offers 
no possibility of economic gain for the participants, just a Huizinga theorizes. Quite on the 
contrary, playing computer games entails purchasing hardware and software, contracting 
internet providers and paying for access to online multiplayer modes and digital delivery 
services. They also require a significant investment of time. On the other hand, the 
computer game industry is one of the most lucrative forms of entertainment world-wide. 

Deviating to some degree from Huizinga’s arguments, however, computer games 
continually challenge the limitations of when and where they are used. Although Huizinga 
argues that play has specific spatial and temporal restrictions, computer gaming has 


continually expanded its boundaries since the late 1980s, when the first handheld gaming 
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consoles were released‘. Nowadays, laptops, tablets and smartphones allow consumers to 
play computer games virtually anywhere and at any time without the need to have specialized 
portable electronic gaming devices. These conditions are gradually changing the normality 
and seriousness of computer gaming, integrating them into wider spatial spheres and across a 
more varied social spectrum. The most important facet about the practice of computer 
gaming is its capacity to foster the formation of social groups that share—to varying 
degrees—a myriad of ideological structures. Computer games create rhetoric and dialectic 
constructions that project a multiplicity of meanings. They have an intricate relationship 
with other media where knowledge flows and is shared, suffering slight modifications but 
maintaining the intrinsic content unaltered for the most part. 

While computer games exert a strong influence onto their audience fostering the 
creation of niche audiences, they also operate as propaganda at a certain level. Although 
computer games have been linked to other forms of mass media in the previous section— 
primordially film—they still need to be seen as a specialized mass culture medium. 
McAllister sustains that there is a prevalent assumption that computer games are produced 
and consumed at a small scale. However, he mentions, some studies have pointed out that 
the computer game industry has regularly out grossed Hollywood since 1992. As a point of 
comparison, the popular MMOGRPG? World of Warcraft has generated over 10 billion 
dollars, more revenue than the top five highest grossing films in box office put together’. 
Although computer games are often referred to as popular culture items, they are in fact mass 


cultural objects in all the extension of the term. According to Richard Ohmann, mass 
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culture “includes voluntary experiences, produced by a relatively small number of specialists, 
for millions across the nation to share, in similar or identical form, either simultaneously or 
nearly so, with dependable frequency” (14). Based on Ohmann’s conceptualization, 
computer games can be considered—without a shadow of a doubt—as mass culture objects. 
They are produced and developed by a small number of specialists and are made available for 
millions of consumers around the world. Computer games have consolidated themselves as 
one of the most profitable media—only behind the print industry. They shape habitual 
audiences around common tastes and interests. These are shared aspects with other mass 
culture manifestations along with the most important aspect: the cultural objects in 
questions are produced for with the intention of attracting consumers. 

A relatively small group of professionals in different fields produce and distribute 
computer games (mostly) for profit’. In an era in which cross-promotion and transmedia 
commercialization seem to be the norm, computer games are not the exception. In addition 
to the software itself, computer games diversify into other media and objects of 
consumption: software expansions and hardware development, game guides and websites, 
toys and paraphernalia, comic books and graphic novels, film adaptations and royalties, etc. 
In the present, computer games often take preponderance over other media and the 
relationship established between cultural objects and computer game franchises is more 
intricate and increasingly more intimate. During the 1990s, computer game developers 
started publishing titles based on popular movies and television shows. During that decade, 


there were also a few major film projects based on computer games among which the most 
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relevant would be Super Mario Bros. (1993), Street Fighter (1994) and Mortal Kombat (1995). 
The first decade of the 2000s saw an increase in the number of computer game to film 
adaptations with flicks such as the 2001 and 2003 reimagining of Tomb Raider, two Silent 
Hill movies in 2006 and a sequel in 2012, The Prince of Persia: The Sands of Time in 2010, 
or the five Resident Evil movies released since 2002. The revenue generated by these titles 
pales in comparison with the money pulled by the games that inspired the films. Three of 
the computer game franchises employed in this project to exemplify the creation of Mexican 
subjectivities have also been adapted to film: the already mentioned Street Fighter (1994), the 
spinoff Street Fighter: The Legend of Chun Li (2009), Tekken (2010) and The King of Fighters 
(2010). Interestingly enough, out of one of these films there was a spinoff computer game 
title released: Street Fighter: The Movie (1995). My interest in this section is to show the 
synergy of computer games and film as two industries that are directly intertwined, not to 
make a case to argue how Hollywood might or not be outcasted as the most popular visual- 
based form of entertainment. 

In 2005, Alexis Blanchet, researcher in cinema and media studies from the University 
Paris HI Sorbonne Nouvelle, began a study in which he attempted to diagram the 
relationship between Hollywood and the computer game industry through the element of 
adaptation. He found that, since 1975, 547 films inspired the production of more than 
2,000 computer games in over 40 gaming consoles. Blanchet also argues that approximately 
10% of the computer games published today are the result of film adaptations. Contrary to 


what could be perceived as competition, films and computer games offer the public extended 
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and transmediatic experiences of one fictional work. While in the mid-70s, it could be 
considered that computer game companies leached off of their adaptations of popular films, 
this notion has been gradually dissipating. Both the film and the computer game industries 
have recognized that they can create a mutually beneficial relationship by offering 
simultaneous releases. In the late 80s and early 90s, an adaptation published within 18 
months would still be classified as “simultaneous.” However, nowadays, there is a minimal 
lag time between the released of film and computer game. It many cases, the computer game 
adaptation is published and commercialized before the film that originated it makes it to the 
big screen. Another example of computer game prominence in the realm of visual culture is 
its propinquity with comic books and other types of widely-distributed graphic novels. The 
popular weekly manga Naruto, which has sold over 120 million copies in Japan alone, has 
inspired 51 computer games since 2003. In the Jump Festa convention in December of 
2013, the manga’s creator, Masashi Kishimoto, announced that Naruto’s finale is to be 
published in 2014. While there is a Naruto anime adaptation currently airing on television 
and cable stations across the globe, it is not expected that conclude until well after the manga 
ceases publication. However, Kishimoto is collaborating with CyberConnect2, a computer 
game company that has published several Naruto games in the past, to develop a title that 
will cover the conclusion of the serie. 

The intricate relationship of computer games with other media and their increasing 
inclusion in everyday life, along with their conditions of production and multitudinous 


consumer base, are more than sufficient to classify computer games as a mass cultural object. 
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While I do not attempt to establish a media hierarchy, it is my intention to illustrate how 
computer games are a prominent component in a symbiotic transmediatic network where 
narrative and visual discourses are deployed across different outlets to diverse audiences. 
Taking into account the multiple modalities through which meaning and subjectivities are 
forged, this project presents a scrutiny of three semantic fields by which the representational 


paradigm that depicts Mexican subjects in computer games is articulated. 


Interconnected Representational Modules 

This project emphasizes three representational elements in its three chapters: visual 
stereotyping, spatial depiction and linguistic portrayal. These units of signification are 
generally interconnected and contain a myriad of social and cultural meanings. As it has 
been already discussed, computer games require an interdisciplinary perspective in order to 
present a deeper and more thorough analysis. Hence, delimiting the subject study as the 
representation of Mexican subjects in computer games, I delve into visual studies, semiology, 
critical theory, urban studies and linguistic anthropology. Each one of the following 
chapters focuses on specific representational paradigms emphasized by representational 
module and game genre. Chapter two of this dissertation employs the conceptualization of 
the stereotype as presented by Homi Bhabha in The Location of Culture and illustrated in 
Stuart Hall’s Representations. The dynamics that Bhabha and Stuart Hall’s works articulate 
of forging of ethnic images resonate with the representational paradigms found in new digital 


media. The avatars, which the player must control, as well as other characters within 
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computer game are representations that simultaneously serve as allegories for specific social, 
cultural and national subject portrayals. Computer games generally represent Mexican 
subjects by using an array of visual components that will ultimately identify their nationality 
and/or ethnicity. These serve as implicit and explicit references to culturally ingrained 
notions that define historical and social roles, what Bhabha denominated as “fetishes.” 
According to Bhabha, the units on which the stereotype is constructed fulfill specific 
functions in the identification mechanism. The stereotyped representation invariably 
highlights the presence of difference with respect to the hegemonic norm, while it 
simultaneously creates a multiplicity of meanings at the locus of production. The 
subjectification processes, as it has been suggested earlier, may produce a variety of 
representations (115). Although the stereotype condenses contradictory values within itself, 
going beyond Bhabha’s definition, it is also possible to find different and potentially 
antithetical within the hegemonic representational paradigm of a given group. These 
variants are presented in order to address what could be perceived as deviations from the 
norm or to emphasize specific traits in the articulation of identification structure. In other 
words, given social groups are often stereotyped through a variety of representations, all of 
which accentuate difference and fetishize the represented group. 

Stereotyped images of Mexican subjects can be found in diverse media outlets in 
categories ranging from reputed non-fiction—news and documentaries—to the realm of 
entertainment. As it has been already mentioned, computer games remediate representations 


from other media. Although universalizing, the recycled Mexican stereotype collection 
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found in computer games is comprised by a diversity of images ascribed to specific 
hegemonic representations of marginalized groups. The hegemonic ideology networks shape 
these mass culture objects by resorting to the usage of preestablished representations. The 
resulting depictions presumably evoke mexicanidad. Chapter 2 analyzes the incidence and 
recurrence of specific fetishized imagery and their relation to the forging of Other identities 
within diverse computer games. Although it is true that the representation of stereotypical 
Mexican subjects is a collection of diverse imagery, the depictions found in the vast majority 
of computer games is not hard to categorize. While some representations may predominate 
in certain media objects or in specific genres, their presence immediately and unequivocally 
denotes the notion of Mexicanness created by networks of hegemonic ideological 
apparatuses. The next chapter presents a collection of representations of Mexican subjects in 
computer games that range from fighting— Tekken, Street Fighter, The King of Fighters— and 
platform games—Guacamele!—to the increasingly popular open world titles—Red Dead 
Redemption, Grand Theft Auto. Following Bhabha’s conceptualization of unit of signification 
as fetishes, I identify visual constituents and compositions that prompt a prefabricated 
concept of Mexicanness in a array of representations from a variety of game genres. 

In Chapter 3, the focus shifts from the visual construction of human (or at least 
anthropomorphic) subjects to the depiction of Mexican spaces. Although the dynamics that 
come into play with spatial representations are different from those involved in the 
construction of subjective identities, the manner in which space is presented in the game and 


perceived by the player is significant in the meaning-formation process. Beyond the purely 
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aesthetic, space in computer games—to which I will refer to as “digital space’ hereupon—is 
experienced, rather than simply observed, as it is the case in television and film. The manner 
in which the player interacts with digital space resembles more the dynamics theorized in 
Henri Lefebvre’s trialectic conceptualization of space. Lefebvre argues that social practices 
and perceptions, the theoretical representation of space and the existence of representational 
spaces comprehend the epistemological trio through which space is continually produced 
and modified. Unlike filmic space, digital spatial representations operate in relation to 
intersecting elements that include but are not limited to the visuality of the space, the 
player’s performance and the interrelations between the represented space within the game’s 
dialectics. Digital space is a complex social construct that integrates materiality and ideology, 
like Lefebvre’s conceptualization of space. Granted, digital space is not material in regards to 
the its physical quality but its hyperrealistic conditions, the spatial design, three dimensional 
renderings, texturing, computer coding and interaction between avatars and the produced 
space grant it a level of spatial materiality absence in most other media. According to 
Lefebvre, socially produced space is developed through spatial practices, representations of 
space and representational spaces. Digital space functions in a very similar manner. 

In regards to spatial practices, Lefebvre says that in space each member of that society 
relates to that particular space and possesses a given degree of adherence that determines that 
subject’s level of competence and performance (33). Lefebvre suggests that the level of 
acquaintance the subject has with the space may determine the effectiveness with which the 


subjects operates. This assertion applies very clearly to digital space, given that the player 
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must be acquainted with the spaces in which the game develops in order to be successful by 
adjusting his/her input reactions accordingly. Mark J. P. Wolf in The Medium of the Video 
Game argues that the knowledge of space in computer games takes places through a very 
involved and mostly self-directed exploration, which could be spontaneous or methodical. 
Learning and attaining a profound familiarity with the digital space in a given game provides 
the player with contextual and procedural knowledge that facilitate in-game goals. Lefebvre’s 
second mode of articulation of socially space is “tied to the relations of production and to the 
‘order’ which those relations impose, and hence to knowledge, to signs, to codes, and to 
‘frontal’ relations” (The Production of Space 33). The conception of space is dictated by 
hegemonic norms and guided by preconceptions of the desired effects the designed spaces 
would have on those who experience them. One can argue that digital space is articulated in 
the same manner. In the same way that architects, scientists and engineers construct spaces 
with preconceived intended uses, level designers and coding specialists produce digital space 
do the same. 

If, as Lefebvre argues, space can be perceived, conceived and lived in the mental 
realms—not just the physical world—I adduce that digital space provides a cognitive 
experience that has the potential to influence the players into developing guided 
understandings and conceptions given spaces without the need to experience them ‘in the 
flesh.’ Furthermore, the exposition of digital spaces created within varied contexts and as 
different rhetoric events may even precondition a player or reformulate his/her conception of 


a space experienced physically previously. To further attest to this point, it is possible to 
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illustrate more than one occasion where digital space has been confused with ‘real’ spaces. In 
2013, Danish television’s Channel TV2 had to apologize after using a photograph from the 
game Assassins Creed as a backdrop? after news report about the armed conflict in Syria. 
While the image used was in fact Damascus, it was a rendering of how the city looked over 
eight centuries ago.’ A year before, in 2012, BBC news broadcasted the United Nations 
Space Command logo—a fictitious organization from the game Halo—while discussing the 
real-life United Nations in the context of the Syrian strife. Prior to that, [TV—a 
commercial network television station from the United Kingdom—produced a documentary 
featuring a low-resolution video of what they presumed were Irish Republican Army (IRA) 
trucks shooting down a British helicopter. It was later publicized that ITV had mistaken a 
clip from a PC war simulation computer game for real IRA footage. Although it was never 
clear what motivated the confusion, ITV re-edited the documentary to remove the clip. The 
fact that computer game spatial representations could be confused with real spaces is all the 
more surprising when those deceived are individuals who were regularly exposed to the actual 
images: reporters, video editors, anchors and news producers. 

The profoundness that digital spatial representations would have in the guidance and 
forging of perception and signification in subjects that may have little to no previous 
knowledge of the represented spaces might be difficult to measure. However, it is possible to 
determine whether or not the exposure—not only as in aesthetic consumption, but through 
exploration and interiorization—has any bearings in the meaning formation processes in the 


dissemination of controlled information. Digital spaces provide a cognitive experience that 
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have the potential to influence the players into developing guided understandings and 
preconceptions without the need to actually experience the represented spaces ‘in the flesh.’ 
In addition to the preconditioning of a player’s predispositions to a given represented space, 
the exposition to digital spaces as rhetoric events may also lead players to reformulate their 
conceptions of a space previously experienced at a physical level. 

The third representational module analyzed in this project is intrinsically linked to 
the graphic construction of Mexican subjects: linguistic portrayal. Stereotyping, although 
commonly perceived as a practice that relies on the subject’s visuality, can also operate 
through the articulation of auditive elements. Chapter 4 of this dissertation analyzes the 
incidence of different linguistic depictions found in computer game representations of 
Mexicans, as well as the correlation between speech patterns and stereotypes. Linguistic 
anthropologist suggests that speech can represent a cultural dimension to which specific sets 
of signification can be attached. The fourth chapter of this project distinguishes how the use 
of accent, code switching, ‘bad’ English and the arbitrary use of Spanish words fosters the 
(re)creation of racist representations and subjectifying Mexican identities as socially 
detrimental. In a similar fashion to that of the visual construction of Mexicanness in 
computer games, the depiction of digital Mexican subjects’ linguistic production is 
composed within a hegemonic locus of enunciation. Although the scripts and dialogues of 
Mexican characters in computer games may be considered new or innovative, the way in 
which they are (re)presented can generally be classified also as a remediation. If the 


situational and narrative particularities in which said characters are interjected are original, 
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the linguistic performances produced are largely contained within rather well-defined 
categorizations, which in turn can be linked to specific visual constructions. 

The analyses presented in this text’s three chapter are inexorably intertwined. The 
visual elements operate along spatial depictions or the linguistic components or both to 
formulate complex collections of representational paradigms. This agglomerate of visual, 
spatial and aural depictions simultaneously diversifies and reproduces existing stereotypes. 
The conjunction of images and sound through which Mexican subjects and spaces are 
represented in computer games are articulated and projected in order to foster guided 
interpretations within the production-consumption circuit. The digital representations of 
mexicanidad transmit networks of signification with the potential to mold audiences’ 
rhetorical understanding of the represented component. In addition to what the audience is 
able to see and hear, there is a vast collection of symbols that conveys agglomerated cultural 
notions about the subject represented. Nevertheless, the symbolic must have a material basis 
to which it can refer in order to (re)establish itself; hence the need to take into account other 
aspects of the representation and integrate urban theory and other different areas of social 
studies. The inclusion of other fields of study allows for the delineation of tangents to 
conjoin the symbolic and the material in order to attain a better understanding of the process 
of image articulation, as well as a more integral comprehension of the dynamics that take 


place in the cycle of production, representation and consumption. 
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Notes 


i Following Ken McAllister’s reasoning in Game Work: Language, Power, and Computer Game Culture, I 
will refer to videogames as “computer games” instead, given that it is the existence of computers—not just 
a composite of audio and video—what allows for the existence of this medium. 

? For more on the aesthetic qualities of computer games, see Roger Ebert’s article “Video Games Can 
Never Be Art,” Lore Sjéberg’s “Alt Text: Are Videogames Art? Time Will Tell” and “Game Designer 
Kellee Santiago Responds to Roger Ebert’s “Video Games Are Not Art” Rant” by Dan Nosowitz. The 
lecture delivered by game designer Brian Moriarty in 2011 at the Game Developer’s Conference in San 
Francisco and later in the Worcester Polytechnic Institute offers a clear analysis on the artistic value of 
computer games. Also “Del Toro Defends Video Games As Art, Accusing Detractors of Being ‘Out of 
Touch’” in Gamasutra and art historian Diana Poulsen’s “Art and Video Games: Intersetions.” 

> DLC stands for downloadable content, which is supplementary material that enhances and/or expands the 
players’ gaming experience. DLC may be offered at a price or free of charge, as determined by the game 
publishers. 

* The Atari Lynx, the Gameboy and the Sega Game Gear in 1987, 1989 and 1991, respectively. In the last 
few years more handheld, also known as portable, gaming consoles have been released. The two more 
popular ones are the Nintendo 3DS and the Playstation Vita, both from 2011. 

> MMOGRPG stands for “massively multiplayer online game role playing game.” 

° Just for reference, the top five highest box office grossing films are Avatar (2009), Titanic (1997), 
Marvel’s The Avengers (2012), Harry Potter and the Deathly Hallows Part 2 (2011) and Iron Man 3 
(2013). Said films have drawn $2.7, $2.1, $1.5, $1.3 and $1.2 billion dollars respectively. 

7 These type of games are commonly denominated as “freeware.” Although the game itself if free of 
charge to download, the player must pay for boosts, power-ups and other special content aimed to 
expand/enhance the users’ experience. 

8 With a similar function as the ones from theater, backdrops in broadcast news are graphics that provide 
visual cues to a set a context for the stories to be presented. 

? The image can be seen below: 


EZI NYHEDERNE 
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CHAPTER 2 


Digital Mexican Subjects: 


Bandidos in Sombreros, Masked Luchadores and Sexy Senoritas 


Introduction 

The stereotyping of Mexican characters in computer games can be illustrated by a 
limited and rather well defined collection of depictions. These representations are 
conditioned to a great extent by factors that dictate the players’ reactions to a given character 
as they respond to categorizations that compose the subject at a semantic level. In the 
computer game’s narrative each character represented is positioned as a protagonist, 
antagonist, support, comic relief, victim, etc. Based on their assigned narrative value, it is 
possible to determine what elements contribute to the visual construction of the effigy, 
among which the juxtaposition of race and gender are very prominent. However, each one 
of these is already embedded into a paradigm of pre-established models that repeat formulaic 
images. The reading of these representations is simultaneously guided by interpretative 
parameters integrated in the codified message itself, it is based on the idea that the vast 
majority of representations of the Mexican subject in computer games offer stereotypes that 


result from recycling constructions previously used in other media, despite appearing to 
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counter dominant representations. To verify this assertion, this chapter provides a short but 
concise analysis of the essential signs and referents that contribute to the constitution of 
Mexican subject representations in a variety of computer games. 

To assure that the representations of Mexican subjects in mass culture texts are 
stereotypes one must define the term and scrutinize how it is socially constructed. The 
conceptualizations postulated by Homi Bhabha and Stuart Hall’s works provide a basis for 
defining the functional elements that allow the articulation and inclusion of the stereotype 
into social contexts. Even though the visual aspect in the computer game is very prominent, 
the representations found in these mass culture objects are also produced through rhetoric 
structures and other discursive practices not limited to visual components, such as the game’s 
narrative frames or the ludic (re)configuration based on the gamers’ performance. In her 
book The Archive and the Repertoire: Performing Cultural Memory in the Americas, Diana 
Taylor argues that through representations and/or interpretations, it is possible for the 
enunciator to transmit social knowledge and a sense of identity through the reiteration of the 
practice (3). In this case, the computer game developers and producers convey complex 
meaning networks via an array of representations in their mass culture product. 

All actions that aim to (re)present a given ethnic group or social sector are 
materialized within ideological networks that have the capacity to configure social spheres, 
conducts and potential outcomes. Taylor labels this contextual framework as escenario (28), 
through which it is possible to project knowledge. In addition to the ability to convey 


specific discursive structures, Taylor says that the escenario encapsules actions and behaviors 
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within “formulaic structures that predispose certain outcomes. . . The frame is basically fixed 
and, as such, repeatable and transferable” (31). Thus, once the visualization of mexicanidad 
and its relation with the game’s narrative in which it is represented has been articulated in 
the escenario, it is possible to recreate and transmit specific ideological structures. Therefore, 
the representations decreed from this locus of enunciation convey a set of predetermined 


meanings from the very moment they are articulated. 


The Stereotype 

The representations integrate diverse elements: visual construction, ludic 
components, the juxtaposition of character with other representations, the relationship to the 
space in which they exist, and their aural production, to mention the most relevant. In this 
chapter I focus on the articulation of the stereotype in relation to the first three modules. In 
computer games, as in other visual media, the graphic constitution of the stereotyped subject 
is primordial and it contains a conglomeration of social constructs. Two simultaneous 
processes take place through the stereotype: the representation of a specific group and its 
appropriation and absorption into a sociocultural hegemonic model within which the effigy 
is produced. However, the stereotype is far from being a uniform representation. As Homi 
Bhabha says in The Location of Culture, the stereotype maintains a certain level of 
inflexibility: “Fixity, as the sign of cultural/historical/racial difference in the discourse of 
colonialism, is a paradoxical mode of representation: it connotes rigidity and an unchanging 


order as well as disorder, degeneracy and daemonic repetition” (94). Nevertheless, even if the 
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stereotype projects a fixed ideological construct as Bhabha mentions, there is also a high 
degree of variability in the effigies that can represent a given ethnic group. That is to say, 
there is not necessarily a single stereotype, but rather an assortment amongst which there can 
even be contradictory representations. The fixity of the stereotype, then, does not refer to 
the effigy, but rather to the ideological structures and social hierarchies through which the 
representation is articulated. That is to say, hegemonically constructed stereotypes may 
evoke conflicting representations but do not necessarily contradict the dominant social order. 
The stereotype is malleable in the measure in which the hegemonic enunciation requires it to 
modify the knowledge it conveys, the desire to redefine or expand the audience to be exposed 
to the representation or to accommodate specific needs of the media in which the effigy is 
presented. 

In Representations, Stuart Hall argues that images do not hold inherent meanings by 
themselves. Rather, he says, meanings accrue over time and vary depending on the media in 
which they are presented. However, when representations of Otherness within a given 
ideological context rehearses its own productions with a reduced number of variants, the 
representation then acquires intertextuality where the: “... accumulation of meanings across 
different texts, where one image refers to another, or has its meaning altered by being ‘read’ 
in the context of other images” (232). What Hall spells out is very prominent in 
representations found in computer games, as most of these correspond to remediations. If 
the image, as Hall labels it, accumulates meanings throughout time, then the representation 


is already saturated with connotative values by the time of its inclusion in the media of the 
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computer game. Furthermore, many of these mass culture objects are conceived and 
developed in environments where the representations are invariably linked to supplementary 
denotations and tangents are traced to intersect with other semantic units. Some of the 
representations discussed in this chapter are clear examples of the intertextuality of which 
Hall speaks, images that are interpreted based on previous knowledge of other images 
articulated within specific sociocultural contexts. While intertextuality may open the path 
for reinterpretation, it usually responds to social referents, which in turn are dictated by the 
hegemonic structures in place. That is to say, the intertextuality of a representation in a 
computer game generally reasserts the predominant ideological configurations. In other 
words, even though there is a constant flux of connotative information that creates more 
intricate syntagms of interpretation, the representation maintains a certain degree of 
inflexibility, as it does in Bhabha’s conceptualization. Hall’s approach to the notion of 
stereotype postulates that it is a cultural strategy that creates categories that separate that 
which is hegemonically acceptable from that which is defined as abnormal, undesirable or 
unacceptable. The contrast between the normative and the Otherness is then highlighted 
through the use of stereotypes. For Hall the production of stereotypes takes place as a 
‘representation’ in the realms of the academic, the arts, entertainment, etc. that reproduces 
racialized knowledge of the Other (260). One can add that the articulation of stereotypes 
goes beyond a purely racial constitution. The race element is also juxtaposed to gender, 
national origin and other sociocultural factors that determine the resulting articulation of the 


stereotype. 
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In the same manner, the visual components hold only a fraction of the influence the 
stereotype can exert. A vital element implicitly ingrained in the representation’s construction 
is the ability to transmit inferences that the audience must assimilate and interpret within 
predetermined ideological contexts. Bhabha describes this process as the use of dialectic 
metaphors such as substitution and metonymy in the representation of Otherness. The 
stereotype, according to Bhabha, is a reactivation of primeval preconceptions culturally 
ingrained with the capacity to “access to an ‘identity’ which is predicated as much on mastery 
and pleasure as it is on anxiety and deference, for it is a form of multiple and contradictory 
belief in its recognition of difference and disavowal of it” (107). The stereotype, then, is an 
ideological construct generally produced and repeated visually, referencing the ‘real’ while 


simultaneously interacting with the audience at a subconscious level. 


Invading Mexicans: Dirty, Violent and Very Prolific 

The border between Mexico and the United States is a space both symbolic and 
material through which meaning formation processes continually highlight distinctions 
between a Mexican Other and an Anglo-Saxon model society. The southern border of the 
United States can then be considered as a contact zone, to borrow from Mary Louise Pratt’s 
terminology. In her book /mperial Eyes, Pratt explains that contact zones conjure the 
simultaneous presence of subjects who are culturally and historically divergent, intersecting 
their trajectories within the confines of these spaces (17). The contact zone may or may not 


have definitive political or geographical delimitations, what defines it is the continuous 
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exchange of cultural information. However, Pratt says that the relationships and interactions 
between the human groups that coexist within the contact zone are highly asymmetrical. A 
disparity maintained through the manipulation and dissemination of a logocentric discourse 
of exclusion. It is precisely out of the contact zone, articulated from the social interactions 
between human groups in the border, arise a series of stereotypes to exemplify the Mexican 
subject. These representations, although different, converge and depict Mexicans as a threat 


to the desired social order. These are exemplified in the computer game Border Patrol. 


Fig 1. 


Each one of these effigies displays several common visual elements: dark skin, yellowed teeth, 
pronounced bag under their eyes, a slovenly aspect and a label that directly associates them 
with the social, moral or economic sphere that they disrupt. The characters’ skin color, 
seeing in the illustrations above, echoes a racialization of the Mexican subject that recreates 
and imposes a homogeneous visualization for the gamer. 

Other relevant visual elements in the composition of the image, such as their 
threadbare and soiled clothing, denote a lack of personal hygiene while simultaneously 
placing them as members of an extremely impoverished social group. Each one of the 


representations in this game lacks a proper name but is categorized and with descriptive 
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epithets: “Mexican Nationalist,” “Drug Smuggler” and “Breeder.” The first wears an olive 
green military uniform, carries weapons and ammunition, and embodies the violence that 
threatens the hegemonic social order. The second bears a burlap sack full of what ought to 
be marihuana, he is implicitly introducing into American space a catalyzer element that 
presumably leads to the progressive destruction of society. Last, but not least, the “Breeder” 


is illustrated as a bare-footed pregnant woman dragging along two child figures—her 


offspring—on her way to the welfare office: 


Fig. 2 Gunning down the stereotypical Mexican woman in Border Patrol. 


Border Patrol is an online flash computer game in which the player has as a goal to stop as 
many Mexicans as possible before they manage to cross the border, which is represented by a 
narrow winding river in the desert. They run from left to right past a welcome sign while 
the player must attempt to ‘stop’ them. The instructions are very concise: “There is one 
simple objective to this game, keep them out...at any cost!” However, the only real option 


available is to shoot them. The player uses the cursor, which is transformed into a scope, 
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attempting to track the movements of any of the three types of Mexican subjects trying to 
get across the screen and click at the right moment. If the action is performed correctly, the 


click would trigger an animation depicting the gruesome death of the intruding Mexicans, as 


seen in the following image: 


Fig.3 Extreme violence in Border Patrol, defining the phrase: “at any cost.” 


If the player chooses not to shoot the running Mexicans, the game will gradually reduce the 
speed at which they move and progressively bring the Mexican subjects’ representations 
closer to the foreground, making it easier for the player to aim and shoot to successfully 
“keep them out.” If initially the instructions of the game seem ambiguous as to how the 
player can stop the subjects who try to cross the border, there is a clarification under the 
game’s window that reads: “shoot Mexicans crossing the United States border.” 

Even though this computer game lacks the graphic refinement of titles for the major 
gaming platforms or even a commercialization campaign to dissuade consumers to purchase 
a copy, Border Patrol rehearses representations that perpetuate long-standing stereotypes 
about migrants and Mexicans in general. The same three representations of the Mexican 
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subject are repeated at nauseam, creating a universalizing visualization of the Mexican 
subject: all Mexicans ought to fall within one of the categories represented by the running 
figures and their only purpose is to illegally enter the United States. Furthermore, in 
addition to creating a negative and racialized image of those crossing the border, this game 
incites the naturalization of violent action against these subjects. Under this premise, Border 
Patrol goes beyond being a mere putter activity. The game is a cultural object that represents 
and transmits dominant ideologies fostered by nativist groups. The elements presented in 
Border Patrol echo representations of Mexican subjects disseminated through anti-immigrant 
discourses. This game has found its niche audience in hate groups. In 2008, the Michigan 
State University chapter of the Young Americans for Freedom (YAF) came under criticism 
for openly promoting Border Patrol (gamepolitics.com). Just two years before, the same YAF 
chapter hosted a “Catch an Illegal Immigrant” game before university officials stepped in, 
resulting in the cancelation of the event (Domsic). 

Even though Border Patrol was not subsidized or marketed by any of the major 
computer game producers, it found its way into the public sphere. In 2009, a councilmen in 
the city of Kannesaw, Georgia, was forced to resign after he was singled out as an active 
promoter of Border Patrol among other civil servants and elected officials. City councilman 
John Dowdy presumably sent emails inviting addressees to participate in said game. Among 


the comments the Councilman included in his messages one could read: “THIS IS WAY 


from coming over!!! GET READY---THEY ARE FAAAST"!!” (Gamepolitics.com; 
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Kotaku.com) The preconception that all human flow involving Mexicans from Mexico into 
the United States is illegal and demands action is articulated in the escenario recreated in 
Border Patrol, while simultaneously naturalizing extreme violence against the perpetrators. 
All of those who cross the border are intruders and, inherently, a threat to the social order or 
the United States. They must be stopped “at any cost.” 

Border Patrol projects an assortment of stereotypes within a clearly anti-immigrant 
escenario. Is it possible to find a counter-stereotype in a different mass culture object that 
presumably articulates a pro-immigrant context? Another computer game, Smuggle Truck: 
Operation Immigration, is presumably motivated as a reflection of the frustrations of the 
game developers’ friend to immigrate to the United States: “As we lived through a painful 12 
months of our friend struggling through the absurd legal minefield that surrounds U.S. 
immigration, we felt that we should create a game that touches on the issue” (quoted in 
pcmag.com). Therefore, they created a game that has as its main goal to transport 
undocumented immigrants in a crowded truck across the border. If Border Patrol aimed, 
literally, at stopping Mexicans who attempted to cross into the United States, Smuggle Truck 
encourages the player to advance as quickly as possible while helping as many Mexican 
immigrants as possible make it across the border. Unlike Border Patrol, this computer game 
does offer an alternative to illegally crossing in the United States by opting to select a route 
to legally enter the country in the start menu. Should the player choose this option as 
opposed to a regular game, a chronometer will appear on screen displaying a 20-year 


countdown in which every second elapses in real time. If the player is to engage the game by 
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doing more than merely waiting, it becomes imperative to follow a different path and play as 
a coyote, risking the virtual existence of the digital Mexicans in the bed of our enfeebled pick- 
up truck. The terrain is rugged and the transported passengers will invariably end up ejected 
from the vehicle at some point. The smuggle truck must go through tunnels, jump ramps, 
avoid bulges throughout the course, as well as any other roadblocks that could cause the 
vehicle to overturn, hence loosing passengers (see Fig. 4). In contrast with the set goals in 
Border Patrol, the player in Smuggle Truck must work against the immigration system. Each 
one of the levels is completed as the player maneuvers the vehicle past the border fence. The 
players’ score will then be tabulated by taking into account the time it took to complete the 


course and the number of Mexicans still remaining in the bed of the pick-up truck. 


Fig.4 The goal at the end of a level in Smuggle Truck. The smaller caption in the welcome sign offers 
an interesting message. 


It can be argued that the premise and gameplay in Smuggle Truck inverts the players’ 
role within the game, allowing for a reversal through which it is possible to experience 


empathy for the undocumented migrant. However, even with the antipodal gaming rhetoric 
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present in Smuggle Truck, the role of the Mexican subject is to cross the border illegally into 
the United States. Furthermore, whether the player is put in a position to stop the flow of 
immigration through the use of digital violence or is given control of a vehicle full of human 
cargo that will translate into game points upon reaching American soil, Mexican are 
articulated as subjects that acquire relevance only within the context of the border. 

The gamut of representations of Mexican subjects found in this particular mass 
culture object recapitulates on overused stereotypes. Owlchemy Labs, the game creators, 
claims that “[t]hroughout the creation of the game, [they] maintained a meticulous eye to 
avoid depicting a specific stereotype or location, instead opting to generalize smuggling to its 
most basic abstract form” (pcmag.com). However, the resulting representations are far from 
counter-stereotypes. Quite on the contrary, the game portrays an assortment of brown- 
skinned characters wearing costumes that make allusions to farmworkers, mariachis, cholos, 
masked wrestlers, janitors, and women in rebozo, to mention a few. The representations of 


Mexican subjects found in Smuggler Truck are a remediation of established images from 


other media objects. 


Fig. 5 Sample of the stereotypes found in Smuggle Truck. In the back of the truck it is possible to 
distinguish the figure of Nacho, from the 2006 film Nacho Libre. 
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As it has been mentioned previously, the truck begins each level with a set number of 
passengers and the number of these that the driver manages to keep on board will affect the 
player’s score when he or she reaches the goal. Maintaining a certain percentage of Mexican 
subjects in the bed of the pick-up and getting across the border within a certain time limit 
can grant the player a variety of trophies or medals, one of which is a “Visa Card.” What 
happens if they all fall off the truck? The player must obviously restart the level. However, 
one of the gameplay elements in Smuggle Truck evokes an old preconception similar to the 
representation seen in Border Patrol: the Mexican woman as “The Breeder’. As the truck 
advances and passengers are lost in the tumultuous ride, there’s still hope for the player to 
increase the number of subjects he or she can get across the border. Every once in a while a 
baby will pop up out of the back of the truck and fly into the air. The driver must attempt 
to catch it on its way down, increasing by one the number of passengers in the bed of the 


pick-up and receiving a congratulatory message accompanied by exclamations of approval. 
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Fig. 6 How to increase the passenger count in Smuggle Truck? Catch a baby born to a Mexican woman 
traveling in the bed of the pick-up truck. 
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While it can be argued that Smuggle Truck does not encourage active violence against 
Mexican Others in the same way that Border Patrol does, the players are still desensitized to 
situations in which individuals from this ethnocultural group may experience emotional or 
physical suffering. When the passengers fall off the vehicle, there is no emotion in their 
faces, they bounce off the road or against boulders and remain impervious and undamaged. 
The pick-up truck must never stop to allow them to climb back up. And even if it does, the 
fallen passengers will not reincorporate themselves and attempt to continue their journey. 
The Mexican subjects who have been ejected from the truck remain immobile, as the 
inanimate freight to which they are reduced. The virtual people in the bed of the pick-up 
truck only matter to the player as long as they remain on board. Once they fall off, they can 
be run over, smashed on the rocks, casted onto a precipice, etc. It will not make a difference. 
While there is no naturalization of violence, as is the case of Border Patrol, the game of 
Smuggle Truck (re)creates a social context in which the Mexican subject is transformed into 
an object with only quantitative value. 

After revealing Smugele Truck’s first promotional video, Owlchemy Labs received a 
barrage of negative publicity and disapproving feedback. The response to this game 
prompted Apple to ban sales of the game in iTunes! (International Business Times; 
pcmag.com). Even though the game creators argued that Smugele Truck was a satire of the 
United States immigration system, the objectifying of immigrants and their visual 
representation, linked to the game’s mechanics and preexisting social context, caused that 


Smuggle Truck was labeled mostly as a failed attempt at social criticism or as a highly 
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offensive game. While Smuggle Truck and Border Patrol have divergent premises, they both 
share essentializing units of representation and transmit hegemonic ideological structures. In 
“Encoding/Decoding” Hall argues that each of these cultural and visual interactions between 
the message’s sender and the receiver takes place within contextual sets of paradigms that 
channel the interpretation of the message. This communication is comprised of concrete 
and repetitive actions with an elevated connotative content articulated through the use of 
referential frameworks linked to fixed elements from the social imaginary (Hall 
“Encoding/Decoding” 243). The actions the player can take in either game, Smuggle Truck 
and Border Patrol, leave intact the dominant representation of Mexican subjects. 
Furthermore, the narrative and visual content in both games rehearses preexisting dominant 
discourses and reinforces the hegemonic meaning-producing apparatus. In Smugele Truck, 
the image of the undocumented Mexican migrant crossing the border is objectified and 
transformed into object of consumption to be transported for points at the end of the level. 
While in Border Patrol, the Mexican representations are hyperbolized into a national threat 
for the American way of life and their deaths translate into a higher game score. In both 
cases, the representation of the Mexican subject is the projection of a mediated identity that 
places said ethnocultural group in a vulnerable and marginalized social status based on racial 
and cultural elements that naturalize objectification and violence against Mexican Others. 

The visual elements in both games repeat established images, which in turn are 
articulated through a series of signifiers that convey imbedded social and cultural 


connotations of which skin color is one of the most deeply rooted. According to Bhabha: 
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“the most visible of fetishes, recognized as “common knowledge’ in range of cultural, political 
and historical discourses, and plays a public part in the racial drama that is enacted every day 
in colonial societies” (112). Nevertheless, there are other identity markers that have 
materialized into units of difference through which the represented subject is extricated. 
Digital Masks and the Spectacle of Combat: 
Mexicans and the Genre of Fighting 

The introduction of this work points out that computer games are a medium that 
rarely offers ‘new’ or revolutionary content. More often, they present recycled data from 
other media, albeit in more interactive environments. Moreover, the images adopted in 
computer games are remediations of preexisting representations from other mediatizations. 
As illustrated in the caption of Fig. 6 in this chapter, Mexican subjects are regularly 
represented as masked /uchadores. Hence, if “lucha libre?” had come to stand as a synecdoche 
for the culture of the urban popular classes and a set of claim valorizing that culture as a site 
of Mexican authenticity,” (Levi 128) the effigy of the /uchador enmascarado’ is already 
validated as characteristic of mexicanidad. In other words, as Hall explains it, the collective 
imaginary absorbs and reproduces “those images, concepts and premises which provide the 
frameworks through which we represent, interpret, understand and ‘make sense’ of some 
aspect of social existence” (“Racist Ideologies and the Media” 271). 

The /uchador mask has become a trope of Mexico. The lucha libre mask has come to 
signify Mexicanness across mediatized representations. According to Heather Levi in The 


World of Lucha Libre, the Mexican wrestler is the product of a meaning-formation process 
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accentuated by the visual aspects of a masked-faceless body. However, it simultaneously 
allows the integration of symbolic elements to create a character because “the mask helps to 
foreground some elements of performance and to mute others” (Levi 113). The mask is 
therefore a tool through which meaning articulation and objectifying processes are 
synchronized. The lucha libre mask is often used as metonymy for Mexico and functions as a 
representational device for Mexican subjects. In the same manner in which skin color 
conveys social connotations and serves as a fetish in the representation of ethnocultural 
groups, the /ucha libre mask has come to be associated with mexicanidad. It is, then, not 
uncommon to encounter masked /uchadores in computer games where Mexican subjects are 
(re)presented. 

The first inclusion of a fictional Mexican /ucha libre star in a computer game came in 
the late 80s in the first wrestling title for the Nintendo Entertainment System (NES): Pro 
Wrestling’. It was a masked wrestler named Star Man, and whose listed origin reads: Mexico? 
This character wore a bright pink mask adorned with a purple star. His moveset’ was 
characterized by flashy aerial techniques, characteristic of the /ucha libre style. In 1990, the 
NES received Tecmo World Wrestling, which also included combatants representing countries 
around the globe. From Mexico hailed El Tigre, a man sporting a tiger-themed mask and 
matching cape. To those familiar with New Japan Pro Wrestling and All Japan Pro 
Wrestling, it is obvious that El Tigre was created based on famed Japanese wrestler Tiger 
Mask. However, to the gamers who had not had any exposure to said wrestling 


organizations, El Tigre could evoke the image of a Mexica tiger warrior. In 1993, another 
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Mexican character arrived in an arcade game titled Saturday Night Slam Masters (SNSM), 


from Acapulco, Mexico: El Stingray (see Fig. 7). Unlike El Tigre, however, El Stingray was 


based on an actual Mexican wrestler: Lizmark. The design of the SNSM luchador was 


faithful to i 


ts inspiration down to the costume palette, his physical attributes and the city 


from which he was billed to be. 
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Fig.7 Mexicans characters in early wrestling computer games. From left to right: Pro Wrestling (1987), 


Tem 


co World Wrestling (1990) and Saturday Night Slam Masters (1993). 


However, /uchadores are not exclusive to wrestling games. There are found 


representing Mexican subjects in other genres as well. In the action-adventure computer 


game Saints Row: The Third, the sixth installment of the popular Saints Row series, the 


player enco 


unters a criminal group known as “Luchadores,” who are comprised of members 


wearing lucha libre masks (see Fig. 8) Their leader is Killbane, an American man who fled to 


Mexico after killing an opponent in a wrestling match. However, during his time south of 


the border, 


Killbane adopted a Mexican wrestling mask and returned to the fictional city of 


Steelport in the United States to command a criminal ring of drug trafficking, gambling and 


arms dealing. Those affiliated to the Luchadores, as evidenced by their accents, are all 


Hispanic males who wear /uchador masks. Ultimately, the gang members’ national and 
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ethnic origin is irrelevant, since they all are ‘mexicanized’ through the use of the lucha libre 


mask. 
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Fig. 8 “Luchadores,” one eof the gangs behind the criminal activity in Saints Row. The Third. 


In the metroidvania genre® game Guacamelee!, developed by Toronto-based company 
Drinkbox Studios, the story revolves around the quests and tribulations of Juan Aguacate, an 
agave farmer turned luchador enmascarado attempting to rescue El Presidente’s Daughter 
who has been kidnapped by evil charro Carlos Calaca. Guacamelee! allows the player to 
explore a fictitious small Mexican village named “Pueblucho” and its surroundings, 
switching between the world of the living and the realm of the dead. From the beginning of 


the game, the image of /uchadores is found scattered throughout the world of Guacamelee! 
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Fig.9 Fervor for the luchador image in Guacamelee! 


Soon after the beginning of the game, Juan Aguacate is killed by Carlos Calaca, only 
to reappear in the world of the dead. Upon exploring for a short while, Juan comes across an 
alternative version of the enormous /uchador statue found in the middle of the world of the 
living Pueblucho. He is then greeted by a masked (female) /uchadora by the name of 
Tostada, who announces that “The Mask” has chosen him to put a stop to the chaos Calaca 
has generated. Juan Aguacate is then transformed into “Luchador,” an evil-fighting 
enmascarado, complete with tattoos, tights, wrestling boots and a championship belt. 
Whereas Juan was defeated in a single attack earlier, Luchador has gained immeasurable 
strength by wearing The Mask. John Emigh says in Masked Performance: The Play of the Self 
and Other in Ritual and Theatre that the unworn mask is in itself an entity of its own, with 
the potential to project preconceived meanings and power. However, he argues, unless the 
individual who is to wear the mask has the capacity to embody the mask’s symbolic power, 
his representation is not effectuated: “The actor confronting the mask is nakedly and 
pathetically himself (or, increasingly, herself). [...] He or she must redefine the sense of self 


in order to wear the other’s face and be true to it in spirit, thought and action” (xviii). This 
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might be congruent with what transpires in Guacamelee!, given that when Juan Aguacate 
becomes the Luchador he abandons his role as an agave farmer in order to carry out The 
Mask’s mission of restoring order. However, the nature and function of the /uchador mask 
may be more active than Emigh concedes, as The Mask Juan wears in Guacamelee! is not 
simply a representational tool. Rather, it provides Juan Aguacate with the capacity to defy 
death itself: “lucha libre locates power in the mask itself. In lucha libre, masking implies the 
assumption and maintenance of an empowered identity” (Levi 129). In other words, the 
mask inherently possesses certain attributes which are bestowed upon the enmascarado. 
Luchador not only embodies The Mask’s power, but also epitomizes mexicanidad. 

However, outside of wrestling games and themed action adventure titles, Mexican 
subjects are regularly represented in fighting games through the masked wrestler figure. In 
computer games classified as ‘fighting games,’ /uchadores repeatedly personify Mexican 
characters. While the genre could be said to have had its origins with the titles Karate 
Champ and The Way of the Exploding Fist in the mid-1980s, it was not until 1993 that it was 
refined and it reached unprecedented worldwide popularity with Capcom’s Street Fighter I, 
which generated over 1.5 billion dollars in revenue’ (Kirsh 228). In its many versions, Street 
Fighter II sold over 14 million copies for different home gaming consoles (Business Week). As 
of June 30, 2013, more than 20 years after its original launching, it continues to be 
Capcom’s best-selling game (capcom.co.jp). Street Fighter IPs favorable critical and 
commercial reception ensured that other fighting game developers would strive to emulate 


Capcom’s formula. SNK, Namco and Sega (to mention the most relevant game developers) 
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designed their own fighting game franchises mimicking, developing and revamping some of 
the elements that had made Street Fighter II so successful: King of Fighters, Tekken and Virtua 
Fighter, respectively. 

One of the elements highlighted in most computer games from the fighting genre, in 
addition to the obvious play mechanics and graphic presentation, is the narrative component 
of the characters’ nationalities. For the most part, those characters labeled as either Japanese 
or American will be portrayed in a more diversified manner, as opposed to those with other 
nationalities who are usually depicted based on existing stereotyped images. Often times the 
national identity of the vast majority of characters is also stressed by presenting them along 
with a small icon from their native country. It is worth noting that all of the fighting game 
series mentioned in this section have characters from around the world, the United States 
and Japan being the countries with highest rates of digital citizens. In the Street Fighter series 
there have been a total of 61 playable characters, out of which 13 are American and 12 are 
Japanese. In the King of Fighter series there are 98 playable characters, out of which a 14% 
are from the United States and 30% from Japan. Out of the 62 characters from Tekken, 9 
are American and 14 are Japanese. That is to say, from the three major fighting franchises 
mentioned here a 41% of the 221 characters featured are either Japanese or American. As it 
was mentioned, these characters are depicted in a wide variety of ways: law enforcement 
officers, soldiers, mercenaries, secret agents, martial artists, boxers, movie stars, athletes, 
musicians, Casanovas, businessmen, etc. However, Mexican characters are (re)presented 


primordially as /uchadores. From the eight characters coded as Mexican in the games 
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mentioned in this section, six are classified as lucha libre practitioners. In isolated cases, 
when Mexicans subjects in fighting games are not /uchadores, they are associated with an 
indigenous past. 

Street Fighter has two Mexican characters in its cast: Thunder Hawk (T. Hawk), an 
indigenous man from an undetermined region on the border between Sonora and Arizona, 
and El Fuerte, a Mexican wrestler whose mask is reminiscent of the iconic luchador El Santo. 
In Namco’s Tekken series there have been two Mexican characters: King and Armor King, 
both of whom use realistic feline wrestling masks. The King of Fighters saga has three 
Mexican subjects in its ranks: Angel, a provocative assassin (of whom we'll talk about in the 
next section), Tizoc and Ramón; these last two are luchadores. 

In addition to the obvious metonymy, the /uchador mask has been converted and 
established as an allegory for Mexico. In regards to the mask wrestler’s image, Barthes argues 
that “The physique of the wrestlers therefore constitutes a basic sign, which like a seed 
contains the whole fight [...] The different strata of meaning throw light on each other, and 
form the most intelligible of spectacles” (18). Tekken’s King and Armor King’s bodies are in 
themselves signifiers that allow them to pass as wrestlers. However, their height and 
muscular mass are accented by their jaguar masks (see Fig. 10), which suggests that they are 
not wrestlers, but rather /uchadores. However, their masks evoke the image of the 
cuauhocélotl® (the jaguar knight to be specific), simultaneously conjuring and adding an 


indigenous component to their identity. 
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Fig. 10 King (left) and Armor King (right) about to suplex Kazuya in Tekken Tag Tournament 2. 


Even though Armor King’s official profile says his nationality is unknown, he is perceived as 
being Mexican based on his coding. His backstory story places Armor King in the /ucha libre 
arenas of Mexico, feuding’ with the original King. Due to an eye injury in the first Tekken 
tournament, Armor King bowed out of the competition. He returns in the prologue of 
Tekken 3 as a mentor to King II, after the original is murdered by the mysterious Ogre. 
Sometime after the conclusion of the Third Iron Fist Tournament, Armor King is killed in a 
bar brawl, allowing for his younger brother to don the black jaguar mask and continue the 
legacy. This is a common practice in /ucha libre: when an already established /uchador stops 
performing, the character is passed down to someone else, usually a kinperson. Levi 
mentions that when the child of a /uchador adopts the persona of the senior wrestler, he will 
be referred to as a “junior” or “hijo de” in order to point out continuity. However, if the 
character is inherited or otherwise assigned to non-descendant, the new character will be 


referenced as “II,” instead of “junior” (Levi 78). Namco recognized this /ucha libre tradition 
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and makes reference to the surrogates King and Armor King using the correct nomenclature 
in prologues and epilogues, although in their respective games the numerical value is often 
removed. 

While originally King was inspired by legendary Japanese professional wrestler Tiger 
Mask, like El Tigre in Tecmo World of Wrestlfing, the connection to cuduhocélotl has become 
more relevant given the backstory of the character. In addition to the visual cues present, 
King’s story specifies that his motivation in wrestling is earning money to sponsor an 
orphanage. This is a clear reference to Fray Tormenta", a Catholic priest who fought as a 
luchador for over two decades in order to raise funds and support La Casa Hogar de los 
Cachorros de Fray Tormenta, the orphanage he established in 1975 in Texcoco, Mexico 
(Bajo las capuchas; Tradition in Action). The image of the religious man turned /uchador 
enmascarado seeking fame and fortune in order to support a social cause has become a trope 
in Mexican popular culture and it presents a narrative element to be emulated in computer 
games’ stories. Interestingly enough, out of the 62 characters in Tekken, King is one of the 
two who have any explicit religious bonds. As it was mentioned previously, in the Tekken 
saga King wrestles with the same motivation as Fray Tormenta. However, after he dies prior 
to Tekken 3, King II adopts the jaguar mask and becomes benefactor of the same orphanage 
King had founded. In King of Fighters, we can find another masked wrestler who shares 
King’s origins: Tizoc, also known as The Griffon Mask in Japan. While Tizoc’s story does 
not specify that he financially supports an orphanage, it does say that his earnings are 


destined to help poor children. His physique resembles very closely that of King (see Fig. 
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11). While the mask he dons also simulates a cuduhocélotl warrior, Tizoc seems to be 
inspired in that of an eagle knight, as opposed to King’s emulation of the jaguar knight. The 
realistic animal mask, as opposed to the more abstract or allegoric ones, resemble more the 
masks used by the cuduhocélotl and trace a direct connection to Mexico’s pre-Hispanic 
history. Tizoc’s mask not only recalls an eagle knight, but can also be associated with the 
Mexica myth of the foundation of Tenochtitlan and, by extension, the emblem of the 
Mexican flag. His name also evokes a pre-Colombian past. Not only was the name of Pedro 
Intante’s character in the popular 1957 Mexican film Tizoc, but it recalls Tizoc 
Chalchiuhtlatona, the 7™ tlatoani of Tenochtitlan who ruled the Mexica empire from 1481- 


1486 A.D. 


Fig. 11 Tizoc, as seen in the promotional artwork for The King of Fighters 2003. 
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The pre-Hispanic realm is summoned also in Street Fighter’s T. Hawk (see Fig. 12), 
who is part of the “Thunderfoot,” a Mexican Indian/Native American tribe from the North 
American Southwest, very likely the Arizona-Sonoran desert. When he was an infant, the 
fictitious international criminal organization Shadaloo drove most of the Thunderfoot tribe 
off their land, killing those who opposed them. T. Hawk grew up exiled near Monte Alban, 
in Oaxaca, Mexico. When the second World Warrior Tournament"! is announced, T. 
Hawk decides to enter in an attempt to confront M. Bison, Shadaloo’s leader and recover his 
tribe’s homeland. Even though T. Hawk is expressly classified as a Mexican character via in- 
game data and in promotional materials, his mexicanidad is not accepted as such. When I 
was a teenager in Mexico, I recall one had to wait in an exceedingly long line in order to be 
able to play Super Street Fighter IT in the local arcades. Most of us selected “El Mexicano” to 
see ourselves mirrored in a computer game. However, after the frenzy of having a Mexican 
character available subsided, arcade gamers—myself included—would refer to T. Hawk by 


the nickname of “El Indio” or “El Apache,” in response to his Native American visual 


coding. 


Fig. 12 T. Hawk’s character portrait for Super Street Fighter II Turbo HD Remix. 
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His status as a Mexican was not recognized, or at least had a diminished credibility to his 
categorization. T. Hawk’s indigenous connotations and brown skin were not enough to pass 
him as ‘truly’ Mexican. Furthermore, the metadata accompanying the game, namely his 
promotional biographic information, states that T. Hawk has a strong aversion for M. 
Bison—the man responsible for his tribe’s exile and almost complete genocide—and, of all 
things, wrestling. His visual construction, as some of the nicknames used to make reference 
to him, resembles more a Native American than a Mexican indigenous man from any of the 
major Amerindian groups. The moveset flyers that often times accompany the arcade 
cabaret displayed T. Hawk’s techniques’ names. All of which were printed in English and 
only one referenced to his supposed Mexican affiliation. In Street Fighter IV, one of T. 
Hawk’s victory poses depicts him with a bald eagle perched on his arm. While Tizoc’s mask 
links him to an eagle knight, T. Hawk’s pet eagle alludes to the United States’ national bird. 
It is unknown what effect (if any) this information might have had in T. Hawk’s reception as 
a truly Mexican character. Based on Bhabha’s conceptualization, the stereotype has a certain 
level of malleability while fixating identity markers and other elements through which 
difference is accentuated. The problem with T. Hawk’s character construction does not 
reside in the use of stereotypical components, but rather that the elements employed are 
already enclosed into a different stereotype. The coding of T. Hawk evokes a preexisting set 
of cultural and social preconceptions that does not correspond with any of the hegemonically 
articulated and promulgated Mexican stereotypes. However, Capcom recognized the need to 


include a different Mexican fighter to pander to a Latin American market, enter El Fuerte. 
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According to his Super Street Fighter IV prologue, El Fuerte is a lucha libre wrestler 
with a “burning passion” for cooking. He enters the tournament based on his desire to travel 
the world and gather the best recipes and educate those he faces on the delicacies of fine 
food. Throughout the game, it is possible to discern that, both, the visual constituents that 
comprise the character of El Fuerte and the narrative elements attached to his image are 
multivalent. As Barthes argues, the image of the wrestler functions as a basic signifier that 
projects preconceived meanings and guides interpretation, while it simultaneously accepts 
other layers of meaning (18). El Fuerte’s image is articulated in a way that he is both a 
luchador and a cook. If the masked wrestler has become to epitomize mexicanidad, the 
wrestling and /ucha libre traditions of featuring character coded as professionals of other areas 
of society can be seen exemplified in El Fuerte. It is common in all of the three major 
professional wrestling markets”? to feature characters based on professional identities (Levi 
73). El Fuerte’s persona is the product of a dual codification. While he is depicted as a 
Mexican character in a computer game where nationalities are emphasized through the use of 
graphical markers, he is also depicted as a cook. 

This is representation is relevant given that the category of “food” is widely 
recognized as one of the modules through which culture may be expressed. Mexican food— 
like the lucha libre mask—has become an international symbol of Mexico, particularly after 
the UNESCO added Mexican cuisine to its Representative List of the Intangible Cultural 
Heritage of Humanity. El Fuerte’s character is carefully crafted to exude what is perceived to 


be mexicanidad at different levels: his rhetorical constitution, his linguistic production— 
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which we will examine in the fourth chapter of this project—and his image. His mask, a 
vital signifier unit, is juxtaposed to the rest of his attire to complement his character. Instead 
of wearing wrestling tights, as it might be expected, El Fuerte uses white pants adorned with 
golden buttons in a fashion that closely resemble a chef's double-breasted jacket (see Fig. 13). 
In his entrance animation, he jumps into the arena holding a skillet and screaming: “It’s 


super dynamic cooking time!” 


Fig. 13 El Fuerte’s portrait as seen in Super Siraei Fighter IV. 

His name also holds the same ambivalence of his costume. It is unclear whether “El 
Fuerte” is meant to reference his strength (The Strong One), or if it hints to his profession as 
a chef as in “el plato fuerte” (the main dish). Regardless of the motivation behind his name, 
El Fuerte conjugates Mexican cuisine with wrestling/fighting. After each of his victories he 
alludes to this ambivalence by making comments to his defeated opponents: 

“Fighting is like cebollita. Add a little heat and it gets a whole lot better” 
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“Your moves are tangy like chocolate and sweet like horchata!” 

“Tortillas are great! They don’t spoil, and you can fry or even boild them!” 

“You'd be stronger if you'd bulked up. Shall I whip you up some mole poblano?” 

“How about some arroz con leche? I bet you’d love it!” 

“Try the frijoles to test a restaurant! Try the special moves to test a fighter!” 

“That was a great fight! [ll whip up a meal to celebrate! Any requests?” 

Throughout the game the /uchador boasts of his knowledge of cuisine. However, if 
the player manages to complete the game using El Fuerte in Street Fighter IV, the epilogue 
depicts him completing his ultimate recipe: mixing chankonabe” and borscht”, adding lemon 
juice and chili peppers to ‘mexicanize’ his creation. The resulting dish causes two other 
characters to turn pale blue in disgust. This epilogue was replaced in the revised versions, 
Super Street Fighter IV and Super Street Fighter IV Arcade Edition. In the new one, after 
defeating the last opponent, El Fuerte is in the kitchen preparing a stew with a new 
ingredient, aojiru’’, he found in his travels. The nauseating smell seems to overpower the 
sous-chef, who futilely attempt to stop El Fuerte from adding more ingredients. 

If the elements, graphic and narrative, described so far do not suffice to associate El 
Fuerte to Mexican cuisine, the luchador has an alternative costume that shows him in a 
chefs dolman and a toque blanche'’. The same image reappears in the Udon’s Street Fighter- 
based comics. Nevertheless, there is another element in El Fuerte’s construction that results 
particularly interesting given the political climate in the United States and the prominence 


the immigration topic. In El Fuerte’s prologue, after he has already been identified as a 
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Mexican character, the luchador talks about the trials he will have to endure once he enters 
the tournament: “Many obstacles and walls are in my path, but I will climb over them? It is 
clear that there is an allusion connecting the border with the Mexican subject, the foreign 
agent who illegally seeps into American space by trespassing physical barriers. El Fuerte’s 
line evokes images of immigrants jumping the border wall. In a more indirect manner than 
Border Patrol and Smuggle Truck did, Street Fighter remediates the image of Mexicans as 
illegal immigrants. 

The luchador, however, may sometimes differ from what can be traditionally 
expected. The second Mexican subject in the King of Fighters, Ram6n'’, offers potentially 
disparate interpretations based on the juxtaposition of his visual constitution and his 
rhetorical construction. To begin with, despite being widely recognized as a /uchador, he 
does not don the traditional mask. In fact, the only thing concealing his facial features in 
any way is an eye patch. Unlike the Tekken wrestlers and Tizoc, all of whom are associated 
with /ucha libre, Ramón fights without a mask. This factor reveals that the recurring 
racialization process that persisted in the visualization and production of Mexican subjects, 
which is invariably more noticeable in non-masked characters, seems to have been discarded 
with Ramon. He is the only blond character among the compilation of brown Mexicans. 
When the media in general, not only computer games, follow a tendency to depict Mexicans 
with marked ethnic characteristics, Ramén’s image seems to counter the stereotypical subject 


visualization. 
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In a similar fashion to El Fuerte, Ramón is a famous wrestler who enters an 
international fighting tournament out of lassitude, caused by the lack of worthy opponents. 
However, there is an ulterior motive. Ramón is also a /uchador who possesses an alternate 
role within the game’s narrative. Though, instead of being a chef in search of culinary 
perfection, Ramon is a freelance secret agent who enters the tournament to help investigate a 
series of strange occurrences that threaten world peace. While it is not uncommon for 
wrestling characters to portray other professional identities, as explained by Levi, if luchadores 
in computer games have known occupations outside of the ring, they are traditionally stuck 
in roles that can be easily identified as typically Mexican—El Fuerte as a cook—or 
discernibly emulate an established Mexican icon—King and Tizoc as orphanage benefactors 
like real-life /uchador Fray Tormenta. How can Ramon be a Mexican wrestler if he neither 
wears a mask nor plays a role easily identifiable as Mexican? Furthermore, his hair and skin 
are not the typical signifiers that have hegemonically come to be characterized as 
representative of Mexican subjects. Strangely enough, Ramon is recognized and accepted by 
gamers in all of the major markets—Mexico included—as a Mexican luchador, as opposed to 
the reluctance towards T. Hawk, whose coded image also differs from the stereotypical 
representation of the Mexican subject. 

While Bhabha says that the skin is the “key signifier of cultural and racial difference” 
in the process of stereotype articulation because of its visibility and intercontextuality in the 
sociocultural and historical realms (112). Nevertheless, the visual units are not the only 


components that comprise the representation. There are narrative elements that provide 
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connotative and denotative information that may or may not complement the characters 
visual construction, but that ultimately conform and repeat naturalized knowledge through 
which the stereotype is rhetorically forged. Ramén’s image is problematic because he does 
not wear a wrestling mask, which in turn reveals a physiognomy that contradicts the 
racialization norm. The visual, despite its prominence, is only a fragment of the stereotype 
construction. Ramón elucidates a different module of representation of Mexican subjects. 
He is articulated as both, a luchador and is coded as a Mexican character mostly through data 
external to the game. 

In the official King of Fighters Anniversary website, Ramon is described as “a stout, 
masked wrestler who uses tricky body slam moves.” He is not, however, an enmascarado. 
Furthermore, in an attempt to identifying him as a Mexican wrestler he is labeled as a 
“Lucha Dolore,” instead using of the correct term “luchador,” or even the anglicized—wrong 
but still more accurate—version: “luchadore.” The wrestling connection is ratified more 
efficiently in the promotional material containing the characters’ mini-biographies, in which 
lucha libre is noted as being Ramén’s fighting style and favorite sport. Under the registered 
items that he values most they list “Mask given to him by his mentor.” Although, Ramón 
never wears a mask, nor is there an explicit mention of who his mentor is, there might be an 
indication in his artwork from The King of Fighters 2001 (see Fig. 14). His moveset, however 
was carefully designed to resemble /ucha libre techniques. Hence, anyone familiar with the 
sport would most likely be able to recognize the suplexes, drop kicks and body slams in 


Ramon’s arsenal of attacks. Thus, in spite of his phenotype not complying with the pre- 
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established aesthetics, the mere fact that he can be categorized as a /uchador—not a pro- 
wrestler—mexicanizes Ramón in a similar manner in which the use of wrestling mask alters 
the perception of Killbane in Saints Row. Ramon’s nationality, however, is not in question 


as he is distinctively labeled as Mexican. 


Fig. 14 Ramon holding what it might be one of his precious possessions: his mentor’s lucha libre mask, 
which happens to be that of legendary Mexican luchador, Blue Demon. 


On the other hand, his role as a secret agent could appear harder to reconcile with his 
national origin. Even if the racial aspects are outweighed by the /ucha libre connection, 
Mexican characters do not typically have an international presence in global security. 
However, /uchadores are often times—in and outside of Mexico—presented as champions of 
justice who enact and disseminate fairness, although it is usually within a limited and self- 
contained social sphere. Their influence, though, is limited to confined spaces and their 


force of action is restricted to the areas in which they can physically move. Luchadores help 
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disadvantaged children, uphold justice in the wrestling ring, defend those suffering 
impending evictions” or safeguard the population from supernatural assailants”. The secret 
agent and the wrestler are not mutually exclusive images. Au contraire, Barthes assures that 
wrestling has as its ultimate goal the representation of justice as a moral concept (21). 
Hence, if the wrestler is aligned with the forces of good, he symbolizes justice. In Ramén’s 
case, he is a warrior who simultaneously fights—both as a wrestler and as a secret agent— 
those who attempt to destroy social order. 

Nevertheless, even though Ramén’s image appears to counter hegemonic 
representations of Mexican subjects, there is still a spectrum of elements that categorizes him 
as remediation Mexican as per dominant representations. In the same information materials 
that helped establish Ramón as a /uchador, it is possible to find data that creates an image of 
the Mexican subject based on preconceptions. Under the label of “Favorite Food” his 
designers listed tacos and tequila, signifiers that convey Mexicaness along with other 
connotations. However, the most relevant unit in the construction of Ramén’s character is 
associated with his personality. Through him, the old stereotype of the lazy Mexican is 
revived. In the prologues of the story that involve him, he usually appears asleep. These are 
usually not found in the game itself, but rather circulate freely from SNK Playmore’s website 
and are translated into many languages in fan forums and FAQ”! guides. In the story mode 
of The King of Fighters XIII it is possible to see him in a meeting with other secret agents 


from the saga. While all the others look concerned about the information their commander 
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is presenting them, Ramon is fast asleep, leaning back on his chair with a magazine covering 


his face: 


HELDERN ; 


Youramissionsisstonindloutsmoneraboutathem: 


and_togpreventathempinomycausingsanyahanmytoymankind. 
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Fig. 15 Ramon portraying the sleeping Mexican stereotype in a cut scene of the story mode in The King of 
Fighters XIII. 


Barthes spoke of the importance the wrestler’s physique as a basic sign, which provided the 
audience with information to interpret what they were witnessing in the ring. However, it is 
possible to project that idea onto represented actions. That is to say, all the data gathered by 
gamers from the different promotional materials serve the same purpose Barthes spoke of, 
creating several layers of information causing “[t]he different strata of meaning throw light 
on each other, and form the most intelligible of spectacles” (Barthes 18). Thus, the visual 
construction of a stereotype and the rhetorical elements associated with it merge to convey a 


complex and varied—yet universalizing and naturalizing—representational mosaic. 
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Sexy Señoritas: Representation of Mexican Females in Computer Games 

The hypersexualization of women in media representations is very common, 
particularly in the case of Latina women. From Carmen Miranda in her tutti frutti hat to 
Modern Family s Gloria Pritchett, the dominant image used to represent Latinas has been 
that of the exotic woman (Roberts; Correa). The relevance of national origin diminishes 
greatly when gender comes into play. The representation of female Mexican subjects takes 
place within ideological paradigms that are simultaneously less constricting and more 
essentializing than those used for their male counter parts. Mexican females are usually 
depicted in the same way that the “hot Latina” is. The adjective “hot” is multivalent and 
describes more than one aspect. It alludes to an impassionate temper that can radically 
fluctuate from the sexually flirtatious to the irascible anger. Simultaneously, it also adverts to 
a voluptuous body available for everyone to gaze. 

Beyond the phenotype, the female Mexican subject bestows predetermined social 
values that maintain her subordination within the established social hierarchy. Luce Irigaray 
in This Sex Which is not One argues that within a patriarchal society women are an object of 
consumption and a depositary of social value. Women, as an object, represent a projection 
of the social patriarchy, turning into commodities. As such, women have to comply with 
social norms and reproduce the Form. Their social worth is determined in relation to the 
extent in which they manage to reproduce and disseminate patriarchal authority (178). 
Irigaray says that women are destined to fulfill one of three roles: the virgin, the mother or 


the prostitute. Each one of these categories is bound to specific social spaces and is ruled by 
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entrenched social norms. However, in Irigaray’s examination of women in patriarchal 
societies there are no specific distinctions towards non-white women, who are also 
marginalized based on their gender and their ethnic background and/or national origin. 
Within the context she establishes, female Mexican subjects can only fulfill the role of 
mother or the prostitute. 

The representations of the Mexican mother in computer games are very limited. The 
role of the mother is tainted and minimized. The only instance where a female Mexican 
subject is portrayed as a mother—to my knowledge—is in the game Border Patrol through 
the image of the “Breeder.” The social worth of which the Mexican mother is depositary in 
this case conveys negative connotations, given that the fruits of her womb are threats to the 
dominant social order and the desired values. Beyond this example, there is an absence of 
the Mexican mother in computer games—perhaps that accounts for the many references to 
orphanages in several games’ narratives. 

Recalling that female Mexican subjects must stereotypically be “hot” and exotic, most 
of the representations will not fit the role of the virgin. The Mexican woman thus enters 
into the category of the prostitute, an object of visual consumption. The King of Fighters, as 
mentioned in the previous section, features a highly sexualized character identified as 
Mexican: Angel (see Fig. 16). In the section “Inside Stories for Characters” to be found in 
the series official anniversary website, they disclose how the design process for this character 


took place: “[A]ngel was realized through the overwhelming passion of her designer.” 
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Fig. 16 Angel’s game portrait in The King of Fighters Neowave. 


Given the visuality of her character design, it is difficult to argue that she was not 
conceived as “eye candy.” Her design attempts to elicit a sexuality that the prospect gamer— 
a male teenager—would consume and derive pleasure from gazing. In Irigaray’s terms, 
Angel’s body is an object of consumption whose value resides in the realization of the 
function she was destined to fulfill. However, her coding does not necessarily suggest she is a 
Mexican subject solely based on her visual construction. Her mexicanidad to a great extent, 
like that of Ramón, is expressed in data external to the game. Her mini-biography lists her 
favorite foods as “tequila” and “raw cactus slices,” once more tequila being used as a 
synecdoche for Mexico. While Angel, despite being a fighter, has no relation to lucha libre, 


there’s still a sport that is rooted in national identity: soccer, which is listed as Angel’s athletic 
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forte. Ultimately, Angel, Tizoc and Ramón were characters “designed with one of 
NEOGEO’s” major markets in mind, South America” (kofaniv.snkplaymore.co.jp). In 
other words, they were characters through which SNK Playmore aspired to increase the 
consumption of its games in Latin America. Interestingly enough, the three of them are 
from Mexico, which is technically located in North America. SNK Playmore, however, 
seems to have “bundled” all of Latin America. Otherwise, it would be difficult to imagine 
why a transnational gaming company would cater to a market, South America, by using 
characters that correspond to a different regional sphere. 

In a different game, Spanish for Everyone, for the Nintendo DS gaming system— 
which I will explore more in detail in the third chapter of this project—the audience is 


presented with another female Mexican subject: Gina Vasquez. Like the title Spanish for 


Everyone suggests, it is an educational game destined to help the gamer learn basic Spanish. 


The story begins when Shawn—a blue-eyed, white American youngster—gets his Nintendo 


DS inadvertently stolen by brown-skinned, dark haired boy Miguel. In his quest to recover 


it, Shawn must travel to Tijuana to locate Miguel ask him to return his portable gaming 


console. Along the way he'll receive help from several characters. The first one to offer 


assistance is Gina, who is married to Shawn’s uncle. The racialization absent from the visual 


construction of Angel returns with Gina, who is depicted as having brown skin, black hair 


and the exoticism typical of the image of the Latina (see Fig. 17). 
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They don’t call me 
Gina Vasquez for nothing! 
I can teach you man 
things, and Spanish is 
definitely one of them! 


Fig. 17 Gina Vasquez, the exotic utilitarian woman in Spanish for Everyone. 

It is worth noting that Spanish for Everyone is a computer game rated “E,” which 
asserts that the “content is suitable for all ages” (ESRB). However, in the cut scene where 
Gina is introduced, she makes what could be interpreted as a suggestive remark when she 
tells Shawn: “I can teach you many things [...]” The sexual innuendo directed towards a 
minor and the gamer—given that Shawn serves as an avatar—may indicate that the game 
developers decided that the Mexican woman’s sexuality had to be expressed at least subtly. 
While she does not make another appearance in the game, Gina echoes the dominant 
representation of Mexican women in the media. 

Perhaps the most saturated representation of a female Mexican subject is found in the 
2003 aerial racing game Freaky Flyers. The character's name is Cactus Rose, the leader of a 
gang of Mexican outlaws (see Fig. 18). According to the in-game narrative fragments, 
Cactus Rose is a sort of Robin Hood. She steals from the rich to distribute the loot among 
the poor, who just happen to be the members of her own criminal ring. In addition to her 


illicit enterprises, Cactus Rose is considered “a real superstar from South of the Border” after 
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having been /ucha libre champion for three years uninterrupted under her alter ego: Diablo 


Chiquita. 


Fig. 18 Cactus Rose: former /ucha libre champion and leader of a gang of bandits in Freaky Flyers. 


The spectrum found in the character’s visual construction and connotative and 
denotative values of Cactus Rose synthetizes to a commensurable degree the representational 
mosaic employed in the portrayal of Mexican subjects. Through her, hegemonic paradigms 
are repeated and reproduced, remediating the image of Mexicans as chaotic subjects who 
threaten the desired social order. Cactus Rose’s hypersexualization evokes Irigaray’s concept 
of the prostitute, which aligns wholly with the preconception that Latina women are defined 
by their exoticism and alluring predisposition. Freaky Flyers also recycles worn out racial 
representations. 

Even though computer game characters are supposed to respond to the player’s 


actions and commands, the escenario dynamics and the representational schemes reproduce 
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and maintain their functionality. The asymmetric relationship between the dominant 
culture and those it subjugates is presented in at a more abstract level. The mass culture 
object, the computer game in this case, (re) produces and projects an essentialized and fixed 
representation of otherness without allowing for a space to confute the representation from 
within the mass culture object itself. While Bhabha argued that the stereotype contained 
within itself the possibility to refute the hegemonic discourse that shaped it (100), it is 
impossible to effectively counter the stereotypical representations in the game that presents 
them. The discursive construction of the Mexican subject within the computer game takes 
place within a representational system that limits, fetishes and conditions the used images 
and their annexed meanings. Although it is true that the Mexican stereotype is far from 
being a homogenous representation, the images used in the vast majority of computer games 
responds to a common denominator through which those that are represented become 


subjectified. 
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Notes 


! Upon Apple’s rejection Owlchemy Labs decided to launch an alternate version of Smuggle Truck, in 
which the Mexican subjects were replaced by stuffed animals and the United States border came to 
represent the entrance to a zoo where the cargo animals could live in peace. This game was titled Snuggle 
Truck. 

* Lucha libre is a wrestling style crafted in refined primarily in Mexico, consisting of a vast array of fast 
wrestling holds, submissions, strikes and aerial moves. In contrast to the American professional wrestling 
style that has a slower pacing and relays more in traditional wrestling holds. 

? “Enmascarado” roughly translates into “masked person” and it is a common term used to refer to masked 
wrestlers. 

* Pro Wrestling has been ranked 172 on Nintendo Power’s Top 200 Nintendo Games Ever. 

` The term “moveset” refers to the collection of attacks and techniques a character has available. Each is 
triggered by a specific control command programed in by the developers. 

é “Metroidvania” is a term that derives from the titles of two popular games of the genre, Metroid and 
Castlevania. This type of games is characterized by large, open worlds the player can explore freely and 
may gain access to other areas after certain in-game conditions are met. Metrodvania games can be 
commonly referred to as “‘sandlot games.” 

7 The revenue Street Fighter II generated in arcade cabinet play has not been quantified. However it was 
not rare to find locales with more than one cabaret of the game, suggesting that the income these generated 
justified the acquisition of several Street Fighter IT arcade cabinets. 

* It refers to the Mexica special infantry order, whose soldiers’ war uniforms emulated eagles and ocelots. 
? According to the online PWTorch Glossary of Insider Terms, a feud is a “feigned battle, usually a series 
of matches, between two or more wrestlers or teams meant to draw fans to an arena.” 

10 The 2006 American comedy movie, Nacho Libre, was loosely based in the story of Fray Tormenta. 
"The World Warrior Tournament is the fighting competition through which the story of Street Fighter 
takes place. 

!2 These markets are, not in any particular order of importance: Japan, Mexico and the United States. 

'S A Japanese strew rich in protein. It is commonly eaten in large quantities as part of sumo wrestlers’ diet 
in order to gain weight. 

14 Borscht is a Ukranian soup made primordially with beets. It is popular in many Eastern and Central 
European countries. 

' Tt is a Japanese vegetable juice commonly made with kale. Although it is considered a popular dietary 
supplement, its taste is unpleasant. 

'© E] Fuerte’s alternate costume: 
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17 The emphasis is mine. 

18 Tt is worth noting that Ramón debuted in The King of Fighters 2000 in the protagonist team. 

1 This is in reference to real-life activist Super Barrio, who portrays a luchador who informs tenants of 
their housing rights. For more information on Super Barrio refer to: 
http://hemisphericinstitute.org/journal/1_1/sb.html 

20 This note is in reference to El Santo movies, which were popular in Mexico from the 1950s to the 1970s. 
In said films, El Santo defended innocent citizens from the threat of seductive female vampires, telepathic 
aliens, werewolves, zombies, etc. 

*! Tt stands for “frequently asked questions.” FAQ guides contain information pertinent to any given game, 
from movesets to tips and walkthroughs. 

°° NEOGEO is a family of computer game hardware developed by SNK in the 1990s. Its use was 
discontinued in 2004. However, the developer is still producing games for other platforms. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Mexican Digital Space: 


Pyramids, Sombreros and Brown People 


Introduction 

The construction of digital space essentializes ‘real’ space (the inspiration-base of the 
digital representation) and disseminates a vision that ultimately replaces the ‘real’. The 
degree to which this takes place depends to great measure on the level of acquaintance that 
the player has to the real space. In other words, the more familiarized the audience is to the 
real space, the deviations of the representations in digital space will be more evident. Given 
the nature and the dissemination of computer games, there are strong possibilities that the 
digital space in the computer games’ representations will be the players’ only spatial 
embodied experience as well as their main ideological referent. The graphic data in the 
digital spaces depicted in computer games transmits information through which the gamer 
will interpret a specific message. In the depiction of spaces that claim to allude to real 
locations, the spatial knowledge represented is guided by the need to include visual cues that 
help guide the audience’s interpretation. The conjunction of text, maps, flags, human 
phenotypes and other visual elements that create a social notion of a determined geographic 
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location convey at the same time the apperception of specific social constructs. David 
Harvey labels the recognition of spatial representations through a composite of visual units— 
of which ethnicity and race are noticeable—and their interpretation within specific 
ideological frameworks as “cartographic identities” (Space of Capital 211). 

In order to demonstrate the notion that digital space supersedes actual space at 
several levels, this works deploys several methodologies through which representational 
images can be analyzed in relation to their content, composition, social context and method 
of production. Semiology is imperative in the understanding of the images studied while 
other fields of inquiry can explain their social articulation. The pool of spatial 
representations selected reflects the predominant representation of Mexican space in 
computer games, from the Mesoamerican pyramids to adobe towns and cantinas populated 
by stereotypical Mexican subjects. 

These preconceived images are not completely foreign to the player, as they have 
been presented in other media. Cartoons—such as Speedy Gonzalez, The Simpsons and 
Futurama—portray Mexican space as a disorganized conglomeration of adobe huts in the 
middle of the desert. Films and television shows like The Magnificent Seven (1964), ; Three 
Amigos! (1986), Casa de Mi Padre (2012) and My Name is Earl repeat the same 
representations. It should not be surprising that if one were to visit Universal Studios, the 
outdoor set where many scenes taking place in what is presumed to be Mexico is comprised 
of façades of shanty adobe dwellings. Otherwise, Mexican spatial representations come in the 


form of a ruined archeological site in the jungle. Images of that sort can be found regularly 
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in action and sci-fi films, such as Apocalypto (2006), The Ruins (2008) and Monsters (2010). 
These spatial representations are embedded into the collective imaginary as equivalent of 
Mexican spaces. It is not rare, then, that they would reappear in spatial representations of 
Mexico in computer games. 

The sample spaces that I examined in this chapter emerge mostly from fighting 
computer games of the The King of Fighters, Tekken and Street Fighter series, as well as the 
third and final installment of Art of Fighting. All of the games just mentioned have been 
distributed world-wide since the early 1990s in their original platforms and re-launched and 
remarketed several times for different gaming systems ever since, pandering to the ever 
changing technological innovation of gaming consoles. Because of this, they have not lost 
relevance or exposure, being simultaneously available to their original audience for 
rediscovery over the last fifteen years and also to be experienced by new gamers for the first 
time. However, not all spatial portrayals examined herein are from the genre of fighting 
games. | analyze other spatial representations, such as the ones found in Red Dead 
Redemption, which seem to evoke a different Mexico than that of fighting games at the same 
time that they share common elements as cultural markers and recreate prosaic models 
already used in other media. 

The cultural objects studied in this chapter cover representation of Mexican space 
presented in games from 1993 to 2010. While some of them were initially launched back in 
the 1990s, the prevalence of virtual consoles and the popularity of downloadable content 


have prompted computer game publishers to revive their franchises and continue to 
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commercialize old titles. In addition to their influence within the industry and their 
popularity within gamer consumers, the computer games mentioned were also chosen based 
on the fact that they are some of the few that presume to illustrate Mexican space. The 
analysis of the collective of images takes into account the visual elements they present, the 
imbedded factors for their interpretation, the possible effect that the visuals may create in the 
audience and the relation that the images maintain with existing ideological hegemonic 
complexes. 

This chapter defines space defined based on its digital modality and describes the 
elements that come into play in the articulation of meaning-formation processes, 
contextualizing it within the realm of urban theory. This chapter also explores how ‘real’ 
space translates into its digital representation and the development of contextual structures 
through which digital space is to be fashioned. Another section scrutinizes the rhetorical 
construction of Mexican space as an adobe village in the desert along the United States’ 
southern border as a recurring trope. In addition to that, it analyzes the construction and 
(re)conceptualization of digital space aimed to simultaneously incite consumption and guide 
the spatial experience of the player. This process is enabled through the cultural elements 
through which altered spatial representations are articulated. This chapter also explores the 
idea of racialization as a technique for portraying space, exposing and illustrating the practice 


of using specific model phenotypes to emphasize otherness in a spatial representation. 
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What is Space? 

In Spaces of Capital: Towards a Critical Geography, David Harvey argues that space is 
simultaneously a mental and a material construction that condenses physical, social and 
economic factors. According to Harvey, space is “malleable and variable ... Space must be 
understood as dynamic and in motion, an active moment (rather than a passive frame) in the 
constitution of physical, ecological, social and political-economic life” (223). Space is, then, a 
conceptualized development that has its origin in a tangible location and is then restructured 
and (re)presented in a particular fashion, responding directly to the needs of capitalist 
interest. Even though it is also possible to say that the materialization of space can also occur 
from a purely conceptual image, for the purposes of this work, I focus on the refabrication of 
space based, however loosely, on factual space. Digital space, as I refer to the conceptual and 
representational space displayed in computer games, has the capacity to weave and project 
meaning-formation networks that convey specific sociocultural premises. The composite 
images presented in the digital space impose pre-formulated notions onto the gamers. 

The digital space can also be labeled as a ‘heterotopia’, which Michael Foucault 
describes as an element that is “sort of simultaneously mythic and real contestation of the 
space in which we live” (1967:np). In this respect, digital space does evoke a real space at the 
same time that it reconstitutes it into something that it isn’t. As mentioned earlier, the 
representations that the digital spaces illustrate do not generally correspond to a single 
concrete and unaltered real space. Rather, digital space is an assemblage of several places 


and/or anachronistic elements into a unified representation. This is actually one of the 
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principles that defined heterotopias. According to Foucault, “The heterotopia is capable of 
juxtaposing in a single real place several spaces, several sites that are in themselves 
incompatible” (1967:np). This can be seen in the Mexico representation found in The King 
of Fighters 2002 (KOF ‘02) where it is possible to see television sets and transmission 
equipment (alluding to modernity) in the pyramid site (evoking the past). The example 
serves to illustrate the point of digital spaces as heterotopias. 

Beyond the juxtaposition of spaces within a single representation, digital space also 
reflects the interaction of power networks and the negotiation between referents and 
references. Digital space is epistemologically articulated in the same manner in which 
contemporary urban space is constructed. In “Of Other Spaces,” Foucault defines the 
current conception of space as the interpretations we give to the relations among sites and 
power structures. This conceptualization of space places more meanings on the production 
of spatial representations, integrating the element of the human experience of the 
materialized projection to the actual space, produced out of socioeconomic interests. Henri 
Lefebvre in The Production of Space says that space is a complex social construct, which 
reflects cultural values and social production of meanings. These elements, as suggested by 
Foucault, convey preconceived practices and perceptions of a given spatial product. Lefebvre 
argued that space is socially produced, designed to elicit predetermined social practices and 
that “the space thus produced also serves as a tool of thought and of action ... in addition to 
being a means of production it is also a means of control, and hence of domination, of 


power” (26). The Lefebvrian process through which real spaces are constructed is parallel to 
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the articulation of digital spaces. Digital space provides a certain spatial existence that 
responds to the demands and specifications of the agents that produce such space. The 
spatial product, game space in any of its modalities, is the result of connections of power 
relations and the interrelation of influences and interpretations that result in specific social 
practices. The ideological systems that digital spaces reflect and through its production 
process and representational values channel knowledge to the gamers who experience it in 
the same way that spatial and social practices are instilled in social subjects who experience 


contemporary urban Spaces. 


Meaning Articulation and Projection 

Adopting the idea that space is not fixed and can be modified in a variety of ways, 
allows one to reconstitute space and give it a certain plasticity and thinking about it as an art 
project of sorts. Walter Benjamin, in The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduction, 
argues that reproductions deplete the ‘aura’ of the original work of art (38). If one is to take 
space as a dual construct, simultaneously mental and material, it should not be too difficult 
to label a specific space as a work of art in the respect that it can be viewed as a tangible 
manifestation of a phrenic projection. This classification ‘as art’ may apply to both, real and 
digital space. In the same way that the perception of images may bring reactions (whether 
physical or purely emotive) from those who perceive them, real and digital space have the 
capacity to evoke responses. Benjamin says that the “mechanical reproduction emancipates 


the work of art from its parasitical dependence on ritual. To an ever greater degree the work 
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of art reproduced becomes the work of art designed for reproducibility” (39). It is worth 
noting that in the production processes through which real space becomes actualized into 
digital space involves a dual layer. The graphic artists who are in charge of depicting the 
computer game stages! don’t design the digital spaces after perceiving the real space with 
their own eyes. Rather, they are instructed as what possible stages the computer game might 
require and they must then proceed to research visual materials that have previously captured 
the real space they need to reproduce. The digital space they create, therefore, is in itself not 
the reproduction of a reproduction, but a collage of reproductions that may in turn be 
reproductions themselves. The original (real space) is lost in the untraceable loops of 
reproductions and visual reshufflings. Moreover, the conceptualization of digital space 
integrates other elements that further separate the ‘real’ from the representation found in the 
computer game. Graphic artists will not simply attempt to recreate what they see in their 
research/inspiration materials, they will resort to embellishment and other techniques in their 
reinterpretation and portrayal of real space into its digital delegation. 

In the terms of Jean Baudrillard, digital space can be also classified as a ‘simulacrum’ 
(1988), which is a replication of an ‘original’ (in the rarest of cases) that has lost all claims of 
uniqueness due to massive number of recreations or the fact that it might have been based on 
another replication. The real doesn’t exist as an original any longer since it has completely 
lost its aura (to echo Benjamin) and has been lost in a plethora of images that replace it in a 
hierarchical visual realm. The distinction between the real and the digital becomes irrelevant 


and virtually impossible to discern at first sight. 
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The images (re) presented in the stages, although alluding to the real world, have only 
loose connections to what they attempt to represent, while retaining their meaning 
formation potential. Nicholas Mirzoeff (1998) argues that postmodernity is based on power 
knowledge articulated through the visual. He uses the term occularcentric to describe society 
influenced by the exponential increase of images, which in turn convey a vast variety of 
ideologies. Social values and theoretical frameworks are transferred through the images 
illustrated, which have implanted systems of belief that guide the audiences perception and 
assimilation. The relation between real space and digital space is conditioned by a variety of 
factors. However, the ideologies that we can identify in the depictions found in digital space 
resonate with prevailing hegemonic values. 

The relevance of digital spaces transcends their in-game functionality. In addition of 
providing a graphic experience and being constituent of an artistic proposal, digital spaces 
have the power to manifest and transmit ideological structures. The networks of 
interconnected visual and aural elements that conform the digital space are articulated in a 
calculated manner in order to convey categorical knowledge. The information delivered 
through the spatial representation in the computer game recalls a chain of culturally 
established notions that channel meaning-formation processes. 

Digital space is materialized ideology. While the concept can be very broad and has 
been defined by many theorists, for the purposes of this section I will use Stuart Hall’s 
conceptualization in Racist Ideology and the Media, which argues that ideology is comprised 


of “...those images, concepts and premises which provide the frameworks through which we 
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represent, interpret, understand and ‘make sense’ of some aspect of social existence” (271). In 
this respect, digital space projects hegemonic precepts and contextualizes interpretation. The 
representation of Mexican space in all of the gaming titles included in this project follow the 
same rationale: they structure a spatial representation by integrating ‘real’ space and other 
mediatized images. Social constructs dictate the selection and articulation of elements that 
constitute the formation of the spatial representation. Often, the collection of components is 
guided by classificatory paradigms that condense synoptic themes. 

Digital space can be said to be a spatial thematic representation: the result of the 
practice of using elements and imagery derived from diverse spheres of knowledge in order to 
project a predetermined geocultural context. In The Themed Space: Locating Culture, Nation 
and Self, Scott A. Lukas defines theming as “[t]he use of an overarching theme ... to create a 
holistic and integrated spatial organization of a consumer venue” (296). While the term was 
conceived as a way to explain a level of space production for capitalistic consumption in 
urban developments, it can also be applied to the production of digital space in computer 
games, which ultimately form part of a cultural object to be consumed. Thus, all depictions 
to be found in computer game stages can be classified as theming. However, they can 
simultaneously be categorized as ‘virtual theming,’ which, as Lukas explains, is “[t]he 
creation of theming effects that occurs in nontraditional spaces, such as in virtual reality 
simulations and video game environments” (296). 

The conglomeration of thematic elements in the conceptualization of space is a clear 


indicator of the mental processes that come into play in the production of spatial models. 
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Whether it is the number of windows, the use of colors and texture, the posting of signs, the 
selection of furnishings, the constitution of the space itself from a concept stage is linked to 
ideological precepts that to a certain degree dictate how the space is to be perceived. In other 
words, the planning and designing of spaces have as a goal the elicitation of certain reactions 
and behaviors from those who experience the spatial product, whether it is material or 
digital. Spaces (re)present a complex set of paradigms which have the potential to frame 
social behaviors and transmit knowledge at different levels. In this section, I will study 
several samples of digital space and explore how their articulation reveals specific culturally 
embedded preconceptions and guide meaning-formation processes for their audience. 

In regards to its functionality, digital space can also be defined as an aggregate of 
elements that frame and transmit ideological precepts and structure understandings through 
visual representation. This definition of digital space as a representation of an ideological 
structure in which the audience’s understanding is guided by connotative and denotative 
elements that allow for performance alliteration resonates with Taylor’s concept of the 
escenario. In contrast to filmic space and more akin to realm of theater, the framework that is 
digital space recalls recurring images and stereotypes at the same time that it “demands that 
we also pay attention to the milieux ... and tones not reducible to language” (Taylor 28). 
Furthermore, Taylor says that the escenario creates a referential framework through which 
hegemonic knowledge is projected as a spectacle. To a certain degree, this is true for digital 
space. Although digital space does not necessarily have the prominence an avatar would have 


when it comes to play time, it does have different narrative values depending on its 
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configuration and visual construction. In addition to that, it becomes the setting where the 
game’s action takes place and provides a representational space through which social 
ideologies are conveyed. 

Saying that digital space should be treated solely as visual experience would be 
omitting an important facet. The spaces presented in computer games are there as 
something more than an object to contemplate. In his book Video Game Spaces: Image, Play, 
and Structure in 3D Worlds, Michael Nitsche argues that digital spaces “are approached not 
as foregrounded spectacles based on visual cue such as perspective and parallax but as 
presented spaces that are assigned an architectural quality” (3). This characteristic mentioned 
by Nitsche has varying degrees of application, depending on the gaming system’s 
technological capabilities, the digital space’s desired functionality, the game’s concept and 
the desired playability, to mention the most relevant elements. 

Digital space is not uniform in either module or functionality. In order to make a 
more clear distinction between the correlation of the visual and the architectural, as well as 
the fluctuating depths of the digital space, it should be noted that there are different 
modalities. There are stages and there are worlds. While both are usually thematic, each 
particular type (stage or world) demands a different kind of participation from the player and 
each has its own particularities. In a game there may be one type only, but it is not 
uncommon to have them intertwine or overlap each other. Digital spaces have different 
spatial conceptions and constructions that affect their functionality. They can be two 


dimensional, three dimensional, or something in between: 2D, 3D, or 2.5D respectively. 
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2D spaces are rendered in several independent Cartesian layers in order to create the 
impression of depth. The character movements, for the most part, are limited to the frontal 
plane over an X-Y axis. As technology progressed, developers produced 3D spaces where the 
computer game characters could interact, move or battle over a defined and finite 
polyhedron grid of Euclidean space*. However, the nostalgia for 2-dimensional games 
endured and has given way to what is commonly referred to as 2.5D games. Computer 
game designers began programing spaces and models rendered in 3D, but using game 
mechanics that would simulate the way in which a traditional 2D game is played. This 
practice has been used regularly when developers launch new titles based on games originally 
launched for 2D formats. This chapter makes distinctions between this modalities and 
classification of digital spaces as it pertains to functionality and meaning formation processes. 

Regardless of their constitution, digital spaces have other characteristics. Stages in 
computer games are intimately linked to stages in theater. Both are creatively planned and 
produced spaces that have framing the action of the play (theatrical and digital) as their main 
function. The theater stage contains the scenic space in which the play is to take place. It is 
composed of lighting, settings, décor, arrangement of objects, mounted walls, and the 
physical space itself. In the computer game, the digital stage is constructed from composite 
images and musical scores. All the visual components found in theater stages is also found in 
its computer game analogs, although they are digitally recreated to duplicate the graphic 


designers’ drafts. 
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Similarly to the theatrical spaces, digital stages are discernibly encapsulated and 
limited in size. Their confines are easily identifiable and they can alternate as demanded by 
the game’s progression and narrative. A world, on the other hand, could appear to be a more 
complex categorization in regards to its hermeneutical design and structural constitution. 
However, a world shares many of the characteristics of the digital stage in regards to its 
construction and function. The main differences are its dimensions and the impact it has in 
playability. The world’s a vast spatial representation that has a greater deal of influence in 
the narrative when compared with the stage, which mostly serves the role of providing in- 
game ambiance. The digital world may or may not include stages in its construction. Games 
of the Super Mario Bros series, for instance, will have distinctive worlds and each one is 
comprised of different stages. In this respect, the world is a thematic spatial construct 
segmented into a consolidating collection of smaller and encapsulated themed spaces. Other 
games, such as the ones in The Legend of Zelda series, take place in a vast digital space with 
sectioned themed areas where the progression of the play is contingent on the fulfillment of 
game conditions and objectives. To use Lukas’s conceptualizations of space, a digital world 
can be said to be a theming complex, which could be defined as an amalgam of themed 
spaces to create a cohesive product. 

The digital spaces in a given game usually have a direct relationship to specific 
characters or respond to diegetic elements within the game’s narrative. However, with the 


desire to market games globally, there has been a steady increase of themed spatial 
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representations in which the digital stage is based on a real space with may have no direct 
link to other active elements in the game. 

The theming of digital space, however, is only a fraction of the meaning-formation 
capabilities that it has over its audience. The assimilation of the spatial knowledge and its 
connotative values takes a more active role than that of mere witnessing/observation that 
occurs when viewing film space. In The Medium of the Video Game, Mark J. P. Wolf argues 
that digital space is experienced beyond contemplation alone and that the cognizance of 
spatial constructions in computer games expands gradually through an exploration process 
undertaken by the player. Even though digital spaces are assimilated visually, like film space, 
computer game stages and worlds can be influenced by the players’ actions. In this respect, 
digital space provides an analog embodied experience. 

Based on the functionality of digital spaces, the influence they exert in meaning- 
formation processes surpasses that of spatial representation in film space. In his article “Why 
the spatial epistemology of the video game matters: Métis, video game space and 
interdisciplinary theory” Benjamin Fraser says that “video games successfully create a more 
visible model of how we form knowledge of our spatial environment not merely through 
abstract modeling and static representation, but through the embodied experience of 
movement” (94-5). The knowledge acquired through the play of computer games and the 
interactions with digital spaces is cumulative. Torben Grodal attributes the recurrent 
practice of playing computer games to what he calls aesthetics of repetition and remarks the 


difference in which game space and film space are experienced: 
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A film is mostly experienced as a unique sequence of events, and we do not learn the 
physical outlay of a given simulated world very well, we are carried from space to 
space. In everyday life, however, we repeat the same actions over and over in order to 
gain mastery. When we arrive to a new city or a new building we slowly learn how to 
move around, and if we want to learn to drive or bike, we exercise those skills until 
we have acquired the necessary procedural skills. The video game experience is very 
much similar to such an everyday experience of learning and controlling by repetitive 
rehearsal. (148) 

This is another characteristic that differentiates digital space from film space while it 

simultaneously brings computer game stages and worlds to closer to real space in regards to 

how space is perceived and experienced. 

However, the spatial assimilation practices in which the player engages in digital 
space are not entirely in the player’s control, as it would appear. The juxtaposition of 
imagery and its conjunction with aural stimuli conforming game space provide closed 
dialectical constructions and preformulated spatial experiences contained by predetermined 
algorithms of the game. That is to say, the interpretation of the spatial representation is 
already prescribed into the game to a great extent. The player will interact with digital space 
for entertainment, consciously or subconsciously accumulating knowledge. However, this 
data will be comprised to a great extent of the codified ideological constructs embedded into 
the effigy. The repeated experiencing of digital space, then, structures a rhetorical framework 


through which assimilation and interpretation are guided. The following sections will show 
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how diverse digital spaces incorporate hegemonic conventions into their construction to 
create specific connotations and ideological frameworks while further naturalizing 


stereotypical representations. 


Mexico: Borderland Villages in the Desert. 

The visual symbolism that equates Mexican space as the borderland is embedded in 
the collective imaginary and is used recurrently in diverse media representations. The 
rhetorical construction that these images articulate projects the border as a metonymy for 
Mexico. The story of Red Dead Redemption (RDR) in is set in the year of 1911 in a fictitious 
area of the American Frontier (see Fig. 1) and it revolves around the adventures of John 
Marston, a former criminal gunslinger turned into bounty hunter. In RDR there are vast 


digital spatial representations that depict the borderlands between Mexico and the United 


States. 


Fig. 1 The cartographic representation of the digital space where the narrative of Red Dead 
Redemption develops. 
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The digital space in this game can be categorized as a world. Within it there are distinct 
regions that seamlessly fade into each other. However, each area has specific visual elements 
and musical scores that characterize them. Based on the hierarchical position of the 
computer game industry occupies with respect to the creation of their product and the 
consumers, they can also be categorized as a hegemonic locus of cultural production. Even 
though Harvey referred to the State when he was talking about the symbolic production of 
space through the manipulation of knowledge, the game developers in RDR exert the same 
functions by defining “territoriality, the geographical distribution of population, economic 
activity, social services, wealth and well-being” (Harvey 213). In the same fashion in which 
the State shapes national and local identities through its influence over education, the 
computer game predisposes the audience to predetermined perceptions through the 
projection of images and compilation of representations. As Harvey states, the main purpose 
of this practice is not to pursue objectiveness but to elicit emotive responses through 
aesthetic fabrications (213). 

The space in RDR is also a heterotopia. Collectively, the American space is designed 
to resemble the terrain of the Southwest. Each one of the regions evokes particular areas. 
The fictitious territory of New Austin is an agglomeration of several states, where its regions 
seem to be designed to resemble real topographic spaces: “Cholla Springs” simulates 
Southern Arizona’s Sonora desert, “Rio Bravo” seems to be based in New Mexico’s 
mountainous areas and “Gaptooth Ridge” resembles Southern California, to mention the 


most noticeable. While all of these parts of the map are identified as part of the United 
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States, they are references of real spaces. However, the representative spatial construct that 
they comprise does not make a direct connection to their referents. In a similar fashion, 
Mexico is depicted in the space denominated as “Nuevo Paraiso,” which in turn is 
subdivided into other areas: “Punta Orgullo,” “Perdido,” and “Diez Coronas.” While the 
first region resembles Arizona’s Southwest, Perdido and Diez Coronas seemed to be based in 
Utah’s canyon lands and Monument Valley (see Fig. 2) respectively. The world of RDR, in 
which New Austin and Nuevo Paraiso are situated, conjures representational geographic 
spaces that would otherwise not exist in the real world at the scale in which they do in the 


game. 
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Fig. 2 The geographical marker denominated “La Mesa del Sol” located in the region of Diez Coronas in 
Nuevo Paraiso. A digital space themed after Monument Valley, Utah. 


However, beyond the topographical features of the digital space in RDR, there are 


other representational elements that have more influence in the meaning-formation process. 
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While the portrayal of American settlements in the fictitious United States territories, New 
Austin and West Elizabeth,’ varies according to the geographical segment they represent, all 
villages and settlements in the region of Nuevo Paraiso are similar to each other: adobe brick 
buildings, wooden doors and windows, walls painted in white, and most buildings have 


dilapidated roofs. (See Fig. 3) 


Fig.3 The largest settlement in Nuevo Paraiso: the town of Escalera, located in the region of Punta 
Orgullo. The constructions of Escalera are characteristic of other villages in Red Dead 
Redemption’s depiction of Mexico. 


The different areas of New Austin attempt to project the essence of the Wild West, 
which according to Robert V. Hine and John Mack Faragher is a “story of the creation and 
defense of communities, the use of the land, the development of markets, and the formation 
of states” (10). The major settlements in New Austin strive for the spread of civilization, the 


preservation of social order and the creation of a secure economic system. The larger towns 
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have law enforcement structures in place to uphold the ideals justice and ensure their 
citizens’ survival. Thus, while crime and corruption plague New Austin, the underlying 
connotation through the narrative and the inclusion of John Marston is the purification of 
space through the elimination of contaminating elements, namely the many criminals that 
roam New Austin and Nuevo Paraiso. As the narrative progresses, the player learns that Bill 
Williamson’s gang is one of the main criminal loci in the area. The game’s goal is to get rid 
of the nefarious figure of Williamson and his gang, of which Marston was a member at some 
point. The player guides Marston to organize a front of resistance by eliciting the 
cooperation of an astute swindler disguised as a traveling salesman, a dysfunctional alcoholic 
Irish immigrant, an unhygienic prospector turned grave-robber, and the tough-law enforcer 
Marshal Leigh Johnson and his men. Eventually, Marston and company managed to 
overpower Williamson’s gang, only to find that he has escaped to Mexico. The focus of the 
story then shifts from New Austin to Nuevo Paraíso. 

Intrinsically or extrinsically, depending on the narrative, Mexican space is often times 
depicted as a dystopia. Soon after crossing the San Luis River‘, Marston (as well as the 
player) learns that Nuevo Paraiso is a chaotic and lawless space. Vicente de Santa, the first 
major character Marston encounters in his hunt for Williamson South of the border, 
describes Mexico by saying “[m]y country is full of American criminals.” This phrase evokes 
the commonly used trope of eluding the arm of the law by escaping to Mexico. Not very 
subtly, Nuevo Paraiso is constructed as an inherently chaotic space. The interpretative 


potential that the spatial representation holds responds to the player’s choices and 
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interactions. That is to say, the representation goes beyond the conglomeration of images, it 
evokes ideological frameworks in which the player inserts him/her self. Nietsche points out 
that “players want to engage not with the screen but with a fictional world these images 
bring to mind” (3). The interaction between the digital space and the player opens several 
spheres for interpretation and knowledge assimilation. The player experiences Nuevo 
Paraiso as a spectacle, as en embodied experience through the avatar of John Marston, as a 
source of knowledge, and as an object of consumption. In the case of RDR, the digital 
spatial representations in the game became one of the most important marketing points, with 
the words “open-world experience” being repeated as one of the main elements of appeal. 
The player’s ability to move freely (for the most part) without following strict narrative lines 
in RDR’s world is complemented by the recognizable images of the Old West and early 20" 
Century Mexico. 

As it was mentioned, the events of the game are set in the early 1900s. Hence, the 
representation of Mexican space may seem fairly accurate. Through the conversations 
Marston can hear in the town of Escalera, it’s possible to discern that Nuevo Paraiso 
represents Northern Mexico in a time of social turmoil and isolation from the modernized 
Mexico City. What is interesting, however, is that the visualization that RDR presents is a 
repetition of the little Mexican village in the desert seen in movies, cartoons and television 
series. This type of spatial representation is part of a formation process of sociopolitical 
subjectiveness that takes place through a series of locating, positioning, identifying and 


bounding operations that articulate given effigies (Harvey 211). While the Mexican spatial 
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representation in RDR can be reconciled with a specific historic interval, it becomes 
problematic when it is re-contextualized in a different time period. 

While RDR was released in 2010, the spatial representations it depicted were nothing 
new. The effigies (re)presented in the game are remediations of the long-standing perception 
of Mexico as a dilapidated village in the desert. Such images are an articulated social product 
that aims to activate meaning-formation processes. Harvey claims that capitalist interest, 
through the social articulation of cartographic identities, 

creates a relatively fixed physical and social environment to match its needs at a 

certain moment in history only to have to face the stressful task of overthrowing 

those environmental conditions ... at a subsequent point in order to create space for 

further capital accumulation. (228) 

The image of the adobe hut cluster has been for a long time representative of Mexican space. 
TV series, such as My Name is Earl depict Mexico as a disorderly assemblage of small adobe 
huts around a decrepit church.” The same image is present in other cultural objects. In 
Warner Brother’s Speedy Gonzales Mexican space resembles any and all of the Nuevo Paraiso 
settlements presented in RDR. In Futurama, where the narrative takes place in a dystopic 
Earth in the year 3,000 A.D., Mexico is still represented as a dilapidated adobe village just 


South of the Border (see Fig. 4). 
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Fig.4 To the left, Tijuana, as depicted in Futurama’. The resemblance to the town of Escalera (image to 
the right) in Red Dead Redemption is evident. 


Even Marston’s incursion into Nuevo Paraiso in order to face the evil Williamson is a re- 
rehearsed narrative that can be found in earlier films, such as The Magnificent Seven and The 
Three Amigos. In these stories, fortuitous American heroes enter Mexican space to vanquish 
violence and corruption in defense of the tormented peasants. This plot model recalls 
sociopolitical premises that can be traced to the Monroe Doctrine. The repeated military 
interventions the United States has commanded in Latin America since the policy’s inception 
have nourished the ideal of the American hero saving the Mexican peasants from the ruthless 
bandidos. This notion holds a certain level of ‘reality,’ allowing the audience to identify with 
the premises (re)presented. The escenario created provides a recognizable context for the 
player to assimilate the connotative and denotative messages coded into the spatial and 
narrative representation while it simultaneously “make[s] it easy for them to become 
conscious both of their own identities and of the approval they thereby receive from others 


[...] So effects of reality—or the phantasm of realism, if you prefer—are multiplied” 
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(Lyotard 274). Realism, as Lyotard conceptualizes it, is accommodated to tendencies in the 
same way that capitalism addresses ‘needs’. Hence, it can be said that the digital space and 
spatial representations composed therein have acquired determined levels of realism as they 
are consumed and assimilated by the player. The Mexican village in the desert might be one 
of the most popular referents that evoke Mexican space in mass culture objects, but it is 


certainly not the only one. 


Disneyfication, Culture and the Use of a Mythical Past 

Harvey renders culture as a commodity that can be sold. That connotation includes 
arts, crafts, sounds, images, buildings, etc. In a medium and genre that pretends to recreate a 
certain geocultural context, a convergence of models, resonances and icons assemble into a 
representation of what a given space ought to be like. Simultaneously, the recreated space 
projects a specific vision of the space represented. Jacques Derrida says that “[t]he themes, 
the topics, the places, in a rhetorical sense, are strictly inscribed, comprehended each time 
within a significant site” (69). This significant site is the computer game stage, in which it is 
possible to find a real space transfigured into a space that isn’t but becomes. That is to say, it 
absorbs the ‘uniqueness’ of a real space and it replicates it. At the same time, it reconstitutes 
it and juxtaposes it with other elements ultimately forming a new representation that replaces 
that initial singularity. 

A clear example of this reconfiguration and representation process can be found in 


the KOF 02 Mexico stage. In the foreground, where the main action is taking place, it 
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displays the Temple of Quetzalcóatl from the citadel of Teotihuacán. In the background, 
more structures are visible. However, the angle from which they are seen suggest that the 
foreground is at a higher altitude, as if in a mountain. Furthermore, the other buildings in 
the mid-ground do not fit the prototypical Teotihuacan architecture, nor do the structures 
seem to correspond to the constructions of near-by San Juan Teotihuacan. The orographic 
setting in the distant plane shows lush green-covered mountains and an immense body of 


water: 


Fig.5 The battle ground next to the Temple of Quetzalcóatl in The King of Fighters 2002. 


As stated earlier, digital space as heterotopias bring together anachronistic elements 
into a single dimension. In the above image (Fig. 5) is possible to see transmission 
equipment and monitors mounted on the rock of ancient ruins. In the foreground there is 
also is another structure right in front of the Temple of Quetzalcéalt. Such building is not 
there in real space. However, the entire construction and the geographic scope presented has 
the power to convey a plethora of information that may or not be factual. A few years ago, 


while visiting a local arcade in Northern Mexico, I overheard a young gamer comment: 
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“Estaría chido ir a esas pirámides. Se ve el mar desde ahi...” (“It would be cool to go to those 
pyramids. You can see the sea from there...”) The gamer mentioned above was a teenager, 
whom I could assume was enrolled in escuela secundaria’ in Mexico. Upon being exposed to 
the depiction of the Teotihuacán ruins, he absorbed a representation of Mexican space that 
superimposed images that would otherwise not be together. At the moment, the statement 
went unheeded, but now it acquires significance and it allows me to show how a digital space 
can replace a real space in the collective imaginary. 

The substitution of the real with the digital can be considered as the chartering of 
hyperreality, which—according to Baudrillard—is “the generation by models of a real 
without origin or reality” (1). In the case of the teenager in the Mexican arcade parlor, the 
real space was never experienced physically. I venture say this because otherwise I could not 
explain why he would consider the KOF depiction of Teotihuacán not only as plausible, but 
also desirable and appealing. Any representation of Teotihuacán he had come across would 
have been already mediatized, whether it was through TV, magazines, history books, etc. 
Hence, the digital space in the game does not blend the real space with the fighting stage. 
Rather, it creates a reality, which—albeit comprised of elements from real space—depicts a 
spatial configuration that does not actually exist. Although the student of whom I talk in 
this section should have had some knowledge of the real space, he still seemed to accept the 
spatial representation presented in the game. It would be worth asking what effects, if any, 
these types of spatial representations would have on players who have had less opportunity to 


experience Teotihuacán first-hand. The indiscriminate and prolific usage of representations 
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in a context in which the audience has no contact with the real-original can very likely cause 
them to perceive and assimilate the hyperreal images as factual, even though these 
representations have little correlation with a real referent. 

This could be seen as an example of the process of disneyfication, which can be 
described as an attempt to commercialize space through representations that render the real 
space in a fashion that may be considered more accessible or desirable for the potential 
consumer®. At the same time, though, the disneyfication of space exploits any and all 
markers of identity that may allow the confabulation to increase its (made-up/borrowed) 
cultural value. This is done even at the risk of loosing “marks of distinction or constructing 
marks of distinction that are so special as to be very hard to trade upon” (Harvey, 408). 
Baudrillard argues that Disneyland, the amusement park, is an “imaginary world” in which 
those inside perceive the facades and ornaments as real. In the same way, digital space 
presents a graphic composite that presumably evokes a real space. When the player does not 
experience the real locale, the digital space acquires a new dimension of reality. 

The spatial representations in this chapter are but an example of how a graphic artist 
composes a digital space based on real space, culminating with a representation that just 
vaguely resembles the original but that exploits cultural markers. In this case, geographical 
features and architectural layouts are manipulated and systematically regrouped to create a 
new space that represents and draws from the commercial potential of real space. The 
consumption of digital space here does not directly fall in line with what the consumption of 


real space would be (i.e., tourism-based expenditures) but still the representation of the 
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Mexican stage in KOF 02 is part of a cultural product that becomes more appealing to a 
market that feels catered to with the inclusion of a representative space. 

While SNK Playmore, the developers of the King of Fighters series, have regularly 
included references to Mexican space since the inception of the franchise in 1994, rival 
company, Capcom, was the first to depict Mexico in a fighting game in Super Street Fighter 
II (SSF ID. The resulting stage is another clear example of disneyfication of Mexican space 
in computer games, where the physical space is distorted and the resulting representation is 
saturated with elements that create specific interpretative contexts. In Fig. 6, one sees a 
comparison between a real, physical space and its digital representation. The top image is a 
photograph from the 1920s of (then) Hospicio Cabañas, in Guadalajara, Mexico. It is the 
real space from which Capcom drafted their Mexico stage for SSF II. It is possible to 
contrast both images and to discern in the bottom illustration that the physical proportions 


of the main building in the background were altered. 
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Fig.6 This is the Mexico stage in Super Street Fighter IJ and a photograph that shows the original site 
that inspired the digital space in said computer game. 


The surrounding area was also modified dramatically. The structures that encircle Hospicio 
Cabañas in the digital space are reminiscing of adobe dwellings. To the right side, behind 
the obvious tourists in the wagon, we can identify sahuaro cacti, a species of succulent that is 
not endemic to the region where the space depicted is pinpointed on the map. Recognizable 
to the left is a market place where an unidentifiable produce is traded in the mid-ground and 
sombreros are sold alongside sarapes, Mexican items par excellence. In the foreground, right 
in the middle of the screen, it’s impossible to miss five brightly clad Amerindians wearing 


feather headdresses. Again, the conglomeration of elements that are assumed to be identity 
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carriers of mexicanidad are bundled together into a single construction: a disneyfied 
heterotopia. 

The real space, however, has continuously changed over the years. During the 
second half of the 1990s, the street leading up to the front entrance was eliminated and the 
Inmolacién de Quetzalcóatl fountain was build. From the 1980s to the mid-1990s there 
were constant urban developments and renovations around Hospicio Cabanas, the 
fountain/reflection pool being just one of them. SSF II was released in Japan in 1993. 
However, it is evident that Capcom’s graphic artists’ inspiration to develop T. Hawk’s stage 
was the 1920s photograph, not the ‘modernized’ space of the remodeled and newly renamed 


Centro Cultural Cabañas. 
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Fig. 7 How the building that inspired the Mexican stage in Super Street Fighter II actually looked around 
the time the original game was released. 
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What might have motivated the developers to favor the old picture as opposed to a more 
contemporaneous image of the Cabanas building and its surroundings? The answer might 
have to do with the possibilities of information dissemination in a quick and inexpensive 
manner. In the late 1980s and early 1990s, the Internet was in its initial distribution stages 
in Japan and the web’s diffusion in Mexico was not significant until the late 1990s. Sending 
the graphic artists designing the stage to Guadalajara, México, or otherwise gathering visual 
materials and references that would more accurately represent the space to be represented 
would have proved expensive and time consuming for Capcom. 

However, in the 15" anniversary of SSF I's release, Capcom revamped the game and 
launched a remastered Super Street Fighter II Turbo HD Remix (SSF II THR) as a 
downloadable game for the PlayStation Network and Xbox Live. Everything in the game 
was re-drawn in full HD resolution up from the 224 pixels parameters used in SSF II, from 
the characters’ animations to the stages, the game interfaces and the cinematic cut-scenes. 
Canadian company UDON Entertainment was in charge of the graphic overhaul and, 
although wanting to keep all of the original ‘locations’ from SSF II, several of the stages were 
modified to add details that would either make them more contemporary or would further 
regionalize the setting. In the first instance, the original pushbikes from the China stage 
were replaced with mopeds. The India stage, in addition to the 1080 pixel make over, 
acquired a distant sight of the Taj Mahal. The Mexico stage retained the Centro Cultural 


Cabañas as the main element in the background. However, the effort to express a more 
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contemporary reflection of the inspirational/real space was not used for said stage, as it can 


be seen in the image below. 
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Fig.8 The re-done Mexico stage in Super Street Fighter II Turbo HD Remix. 


In fact, all of the elements described earlier in the context of the first Mexico stage in SSF II 
remain in the version found in SSF II THR, only now in HD. The rhetoric framework 
established in the original game remained intact after 15 years, in spite of the urban 
development and restructuration of real space. The renovation of the Mexico stage in SSF II 
THR was only visual. 

The reconstruction of real space into digital space may seem a process that is 
exclusively aesthetic, taking artistic freedoms to create a specific ambiance. However, the 
collective symbolic capital (the cultural elements included in the representation) are selected 


and distributed following paradigms beyond the purely artistic: “...it is freighted with a 
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whole range of meanings that have to do with collective memories, monumentality, the 
power of history and political identity” (Harvey, The Art of Rent 408). The images in the 
stages of KOF 02 and the two SSF II games frame cultural elements within the ideological 
context in which they are produced. That is to say, there is little to no input from the 
culture of the real space represented. Stuart Hall in “Encoding/Decoding” says that the 
visual elements in a representation are arranged in a fashion that dictates to a certain degree 
their interpretation by the audience, creating that he call ‘maps of meaning’ in which units 
with given semantic codes interest them. Hall also mentions that the connotative codes from 
one culture differ from the ones employed in other (56). Hence, knowing that the Mexican 
stages in the three games mentioned so far were created outside of the scope of Mexican 
culture, it is safe to adduce that the singularity and identity markers of the real did not 
adequately translate into the digital. Furthermore, the interpretation that the gamer can give 
to the images in the stages is preconditioned to a great degree. Hall labels the imposed vision 
of representation as ‘hegemonic viewpoint’, which is the optic through which images are 
produced with imbedded sets of meanings and predetermined frameworks of assimilation 
(60). 

Thus, it is possible to point out several implied connotations about Mexican space: 1) 
it remains devoid of modernity, 2) Mexico is defined by relationship to a pre-Columbian 
and Colonial past and 3) its inhabitants are racially uniform. In regards to the first point 
listed, it had been mentioned that the Mexican space illustrated by the pyramid represents a 


time past. However, the edification also has modern satellite equipment and television 
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screens distributed throughout the foreground of the stage. In this case, it can be argued that 
the message to be decoded reads: “Mexico is anchored in an ancient past, but modernity may 


exist in the form of foreign inclusions into their space.” For contrast purposes it is useful to 


unveil two more images from Mexicans stages from SNK Playmore’s: 


Fig.9 The King of Fighters 2003’s depiction of Mexican space. 


This image is KOF ‘03’s “Graveyard,” which depicts the Mayan ruins of Chichen Itza. 
While it seems that this Mexico stage is more realistic than the one found in KOF ’02, it is 
nonetheless a disneyfied heterotopia. Although the geographical and architectonic features 
of the stage seem more accurate, the digital space’s representation does not coincide with the 
actual layout of the ruins. The two main constructions seen in the stage are: Templo de 
Kukulkan, the pyramid in the background, and Templo de los Jaguares, building in the 


midground. 
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While the depictions of these structures are rather faithful, their localization is not. 
In reality, from that perspective, the Templo de Kukulkan would be located farther back, 
and the orientation of the Templo de los Jaguares would be opposite of what is shown. 
Furthermore, the visual items that give the stage its name, the tombstones, are not to be 
found in the archeological site. Once more, the graphic artist’s projection represents an 
idealized image that juxtaposes elements and condenses them into a single space, reconciling 
components that would otherwise not interact in the fashion proposed in the representation. 

The second stage is from Art of Fighting 3: The Path of the Warrior (AoF3) also has a 
Mayan lei motif and it is called “Quixotec Temple” in the game. In this stage is possible to 
see the Templo de Kukulkan in the far background. The mid-ground is adorned with a pool 
from which emerges a statue of Chac Mool (See Fig. 10). While the stage’s name’s 
morphology may imitate a Mesoamerican language, it does not correspond to a real vocable. 


In the same fashion than the “Graveyard” from KOF ’03, “Quixotec Temple” is a 


heterotopia. 


Fig. 10 The Mayan-themed stage in Art of Fighting 3. 
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Even though it would not be too difficult to determine whether or not this digital space 
corresponds to a real space, there are factors that may dissuade the gamer. The fact that it is 
pin-pointed in an in-game map and given several components that resemble Mayan culture 
markers serves to establish it as a potentially real space. Furthermore, all the elements 
presented in the stage are deeply rooted in the collective imaginary as ‘real,’ hence 
predisposing the audience to accept the representation as such. 

In Tekken 3, one of the installments of a popular Japanese 3D fighting franchise 
developed and published by Namco, one finds another representation of Mexican space that 
resonates with the previously analyzed: an Amerindian temple. (See Fig. 11) In a similar 
fashion to AoF 3’s “Quixotec Temple,” this stage presents a dark space pillars with 
lithoglyphs and Mayan frescos illuminated by torches. What is interesting, however, is that 


this stage also creates a conflicting representation. According to the game’s narrative, the 


temple in the stage is located in an Aztec site. 


Fig. 11 The penultimate stage in Tekken 3, the entrance to the subterranean chambers of the game’s final 
boss. 
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In the same way as KOF 02’s Teotihuacán stage alters the representation of real space and 
transmit fabricated knowledge to the audience through an askew agglomeration of imagery, 
Tekken 3’s spatial representation of Mexico creates fallacious effigy that extends spurious 
knowledge to be assimilated as factual. 

The last five spatial representations analyzed show no intrinsic sign of modernity and 
focus exclusively in a pre-Hispanic era. These images exploit a mythic past in order to create 
identity markers to be consumed by the gamers. In Selling Place, Chris Philo and Gerry 
Kearns argue that capitalist public and private agencies strive to create a commercial image of 
a geographically defined place in order to obtain financial gains several levels of consumption 
of the conceptual space created (3). According to Philo and Kearns, the basic technique to 
which those with financial interests resort to in order to commercialize spatial representations 
is the appropriation of the past in order to attract investing interests and create an emotional 
connection from the inhabitants of the space that is being marketed. The use of elements of 
a mythical past allows economic forces to exploit the space, even at the risk of potentially 
destroying its cultural markers, while simultaneously activating transformative forces that 
reproduce the conditions that ensue for the consumption of the hegemonic representation of 


said space. 


Racialization and Cartographic Identities in Computer Game Stages 
In addition to the disneyfication of Mexican space, there is a homogenous 


representation of the people who inhabit it. It was noted in the description of the Hospicio 
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Cabanas in SSF I representation that the blonde characters to the right of the stage were 
very likely tourists. This assumption comes from an underlined difference highlighted by the 
games’ artists. Not only do the anglo-looking people are dressed in a different manner than 
the rest of the characters in the stage, they occupy a very distinctive area in which they do 
not interact with the darker figures. The rest of the individuals seen in this stage have brown 
skin and dark hair, some of them displaying little or no movement. That is, they are rather 
passive and inactive creatures, in comparison with the energetic tourists to the right. In 
comparison, the background ethnic characters in the SSF II THR version of the stage simply 
are a little more active. However, their interactions and disposition do nothing but confirm 
the interpretation given to the previous rendition. Perhaps the most notable change is a 
young shirtless boy wearing a sombrero, who can be seen near the foreground in the left side 
of the stage cheering on the fighters. 

The dynamics described above can also be found in KOF ’94, where the stage 
deviates from that of a pre-Columbian temple, depicting a high-end restaurant. However, it 
is imperative to pay attention to the groups of people located to the center and the left of the 


stage: 
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Fig. 12 Mexican spatial representation in The King of Fighters ’94. 


They are all display different shades of brown skin and pretend to play music wearing big 
sombreros, dance outrageously on the tables or drink profusely from bottles of which they 
never let go. To the right, there is a group of people who seem to have lighter skin and who, 
coincidentally, behave in a calm and controlled manner despite the commotion of the fight 
that they are supposed to be witnessing. While the darker females ‘traditionally dressed’ on 
the left side of the screen dance on the tables, the lighter female (wearing a white night gown 
that accentuates her presence among the darker colors of the stage) looks on undaunted. 
The drinking character sitting in the right table does so moderately and from a glass. Other 
men in the same table wear suits and are peaceful observers while other human figures seem 
to shield them from the commotion around them. The men in suits could be identified as 
Geese Howard and Mr. Big, characters from SNK Playmore’s Fatal Fury and Art of Fighting 


series. Both of them are labeled as Americans. Howard and Mr. Big are surrounded by their 
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henchmen: Billy Kane and Eiji Kisaragi, an English body guard and a Japanese ninja, 
respectively. Finally, in the same section there is a man in a light blue apron next to the 
dragon statue. His name is Richard Meyer and, in the lore of the SNK Playmore universe, 
he is a retired capoeira fighter with a passion for cooking. In this stage’s entrance animation 
the player can see a light up sign that reads: “Pao Pao Cafe,” which is supposed to be the 
name of Meyer’s restaurant franchise. Hence, the significance of his placement in the stage 
can further accentuate a difference and trace a power relation between the figures to the right 
of the stage from the brown, rowdy Mexican characters in the rest of the visual setting. 

KOF °94 announces the “Pao Pao Cafe” as ‘Mexico’ and pinpoints its location with a 
Mexican flag in an in-game map. Even though the stage has no architectonic features that 
could serve to identify it as Mexican space, there is another element that serves as an 
ethnification marker: the racialized representations of Mexican subjects in the background. 
In other words, the digital people who inhabit the representational space are used to 
construct rhetorical frameworks through which the gamer must interpret the stage as 
representative of a real space, even in the absence of concrete markers of singularity. This is 
what Harvey calls cartographic identities, a concept that establishes the idea that race and 
ethnicity can be utilized as representation instruments that project a certain social order. 
The use of race linked to a geographical space takes the form of empirical knowledge, 
through which hegemonic groups can promulgate and legitimize pre-conceived 
representations of human groups while simultaneously privileging the dominant socio- 


cultural authority (211). Harvey argues that the state apparatus may implement planned 
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normative programs for geographical reconfigurations and that “in so doing becomes a major 
site for orchestrating the production of space, the definition of territoriality, the geographical 
distribution of population, economic activity, social services, wealth and well-being” (213). 
Harvey mentions that the state apparatus exerts influence over education in order to actively 
produce identities at different levels (from national to local and individual) in order to 
maintain a predetermined hierarchical system. Similar arguments can be made about the 
function of representation of digital space. One of the main characteristics of computer 
games is their pedagogical power and its operation at the unconscious level. By articulating 
the representation of Mexican space using elements that are perceived as natural, the 
computer games’ graphic artists use culturally embedded knowledge that allows them to 
project and impose given identities. Such is the example of KOF ‘94s “Pao Pao Cafe.” 
However, the use of racialized human groups as metonymy of Mexico is not uncommon in 
the characterization of digital space. 

In AoF3, there is a stage called “Siesta Cafe,” (see Fig. 13) which based on the in- 
game map maybe located somewhere in the Mexican states of Oaxaca or Guerrero. This 
stage does not appear to have ancient ruins or Colonial buildings as a base. It is a market 
place with tables and chairs distributed under the shade of a big tree with a glimpse of white 
houses with terracotta tile roofs in the background. However, the characters that populate 
the stage have the same tone of brown coloring their skin. The ones that are not purchasing 
or selling goods in the market are seating around, drinking beer and listening to the 


musicians in sombreros play guitars and violins. 
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Fig. 13 The “Siesta Cafe” stage in Art of Fighting 3. A painted massage that reads “Bonito tarde” can be 
seen in the right-most building. Although the message is not grammatically correct due to the fact 
that ‘tarde’ is a feminine noun and its preceding adjective is written in its masculine form, this is 
also a representational technique called Mock Spanish’, which will be explained in detail in the 
following chapter. 


Furthermore, the title of this digital space evokes the recurring old connotations of the lazy 
Mexican. Not only are the racialized figures in the center of the stage a marker for 
mexicanidad, also the implication of languid and indolent behavior is featured as cultural 
identifier. 

Another aspect that seems to be highlighted in the representation of the Mexican 
subject in digital spaces is the consumption of alcoholic beverages. In a similar fashion to the 
Mexican stage in KOF ’94, the consumption of alcohol acquires a specific meaning based on 
the manner in which it was conducted. In AoF 3’s “Siesta Café” the men in both visible 


tables are not drinking coffee. The liquid containers depicted resemble beer. Within the 
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same game, two other stages depict Mexican men drinking: “Bar Santana” (see Fig. 14) and 


“Cinco de Mayo.” 


Fig. 14 “Bar Santana” in Art of Fighting 3, which is supposed to be located somewhere in Southern 
Mexico. 


In “Bar Santana” there are men on both ends of the stage consuming alcoholic beverages. If 
the audience has doubts as to the location of the bar, the graphic designers placed what 
appear to be two Mayan statues in the center of the stage. As it has been already discussed, 
the positioning of Amerindian imagery serves as a social and geographic marker of identity. 
While the depiction of drinking is not as prominent as in the other two stages I have 
mentioned, the consumption of alcohol is emphasized featuring a bar as fragment of 
Mexican space. Finally, in “Cinco de Mayo” there is a big celebration in the distance. What 


takes relevance in this stage is the street leading up to the festivities: 
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Fig. 15 Art of Fighting 3’s depiction of Mexican urban space. 


It is impossible to miss that to both sides of the street there are bars. It is not clear if the 
right-most building is said type of establishment, but the one in front of it certainly is. It 
displays a white sign, which reads: “Bar Martini.” In one of its table there is a man leaning 
his head against his arms, and in front of him amber colored bottles. Right next door to Bar 
Martini there is another sign that advertisers a bar. Given that the graphic resolution would 
have made it difficult to read more text, the graphic designers ensured that at least the word 
‘bar’ was legible. To the left-most side of the stage, there is yet one more place of interest: 
Bar Tirapo. In AoF 3 there are a total of eleven stages, eight of which are original and three 
others are just day-time variations. Out of the eight unique spatial representations found in 
the game, three feature Amerindian imagery and three feature alcohol consumption. 

The computer game stages, through a varied but deliberately selected assortment of 
components, create repeatable and transferable referential frameworks that guide 
assimilation. Taylor rightfully says that “by encapsulating both the setup and the 


action/behaviors, [the escenarios/digital stages] are formulaic structures that predispose certain 
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outcomes” (31). The effigies created through the juxtaposition of selected imagery and 
represented practices configure connotative frameworks that articulate complex meaning 
networks. These representations of space and its inhabitants, obtained from different 
computer games of the same genre, offer a pretty homogenous perspective into what 
Mexican space ought to be. While their validity may be contested, it is impossible to do 
with any relevant efficacy, as the visualizations projected in the stages here presented (and 
there are more) has gone unchallenged for almost two decades. Furthermore, these 
representations of space are perceived as natural. 

All of the computer games named in this chapter date from a time period that ranges 
from 1993 to 2010. During this time period, the representations of space and background 
people demonstrate no variation except for the improved graphic quality. Furthermore, 
there have been no other computer games in which the (re)presentations of Mexican spaces 
change in a way in which the established images may be refuted. Philo and Kearns make a 
distinction between history with ‘h’ and History with H’. ‘history’, they say, “...is 
concerned with the evaluation of claims about the past and their re-examination in the light 
of both current historiography and extant evidence, and as such it is essentially provisional in 
its interpretations” (25). ‘History’, however is concerned with the formulation of certain 
accounts of the past that “legitimize certain developments in the present ... and thereby to 
use history as a judge of ‘whose’ memory is most appropriately being re-presented ... in any 
particular instance of the place marketing project” (25-6). That is, the hegemonic vision 


mentioned by Hall, becomes absolute truth and it propagated to be decoded within rigid 
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paradigms that convey a specific message that objectifies and subjectifies Mexican space and 


its inhabitants through digital representation. 
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Notes 


' This is the term commonly used in computer games to refer to specific digital spaces in which the action 
takes places. In fighting games, stages are generally well delimited and the programmers often offer the 
gamer data (in the form of verbal messages announcing it, plain text and/or visual identifiers such as flags) 
that localizes and defines each stage. 

? This is a mathematical concept that describes the space that encompasses the Euclidean plane and three 
dimensional space of Euclidean geometry. Here, a three-dimensional space is a representation of physical 
space based on a 3-parameter geometric model, where positioning can be defined through a series of 
combinations of x, y and z coordinates. 

? West Elizabeth is another region in the world of Red Dead Redemption. It is located to the Northeast of 
New Austin. 

4 The San Luis River is parallel to the real-life Rio Grande/Rio Bravo. In RDR, it is the geographic and 
political border between New Austin and Nuevo Paraiso. 

> This took place in a two part special episode in season 2, entitled “South of the Border Part Uno” and 
“South of the Border Part Dos.” 

° See Futurama’s season six, episode six: “Lethal Inspection.” 

7 This would be the equivalent of grades 10", 11", and 12" of high school. 

8 The process of disneyfication, however, is not exclusive to the digital realm. In the ‘real’ world spaces 
are reconfigured and modified in order to maximize its appeal to consumers or increase the space’s rent 
value. Some examples of this would be the construction of Walmarts adjacent to archaeological sites 
(Copilco and Teotihuacan), the themed casinos in Las Vegas and the construction of copies of landmark 
buildings outside of their original spaces (the Eiffel Tower in Paris, Texas). 

? See Jane H. Hill’s “Hasta La Vista, Baby: Anglo Spanish in the American Southwest.” 
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CHAPTER 4 


Bad English, Code Switching and Mock Spanish: 


Linguistic Production as a Stereotyping Fetish in Game VOs 


Introduction 

The final module of representation of the Mexican subject to be explored in my 
dissertation deals with different patterns of linguistic production associated with 
predetermined stereotypes. Chapter two argues that the articulation of the stereotype is not 
exclusively visual, but that there are other elements that are integrated into the 
representation. The aural components adhered to the visual-narrative dyad is as important 
in the development of the meaning-formation process. The linguistic depiction of 
represented ethnic subjects proposes an apparent obviousness that demarcates otherness and 
evokes a network of arrested meanings. In the same way in which a darker skin is converted 
and naturalized into a sign that conveys notions of inferiority and denigration, specific 
language uses and modalities function in a similar manner when contrasted with the 
normative languages—whether it is English or Japanese. 

The constituent elements through which representations are formed acquire—or 
rather, are assigned—values through which ideologies are expressed and social identities 


formulated. The construction of stereotypes, as it has been argued in the previous sections, 
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adopts and adapts objective information to represent what is to be perceived as a socially and 
culturally distinct group. This chapter analyzes the role of language in the articulation of 
diverse representations of the Mexican subject in a variety of computer game genres. The 
Spanish language, like the /uchador mask, projects connotative and denotative knowledge 
networks with representational value. While Spanish is used by over 400 million native 
speakers (second only to Mandarin Chinese) and is the official language of 20 countries, 
most of mediatized depictions of the language allude primordially to Spain and Mexico. 
Due to geographic proximity and migration patterns, however, the Mexican-connection to 
the language is significantly stronger. It is not uncommon to hear people saying: “I don’t 
speak Mexican,” when making a reference to Spanish as a language. This rhetorical 
construction does not presuppose knowledge of the major dialectical variations of Spanish, 
but rather it is a reductionist synecdoche through which a subdialect of the Highlands 
Spanish encapsulates the essence of all other variations. Alternatively, the occurrence of the 
term “Spanish” to refer to the language is more prevalent. 

Spanish as a cultural and representational element serves as a catalyzer in a 
homogenizing process that fuses all Spanish-speaking countries into a single entity where— 
despite glaring ethno-cultural differences—all subjects are assigned into fixed categorizations. 
Language can easily be converted into a sign that conveys the notion of social identity. In 
her article “Hasta La Vista Baby,” Jane Hill says that “the only aspect of Hispanic practice 
that was recognized as a cultural reality was the Spanish language. Yet this language was 


considered degenerate, a locus where bad character and slovenliness was constituted” (149). 
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That is to say that indexed within the cultural sign we can interpret that those who have 
Spanish as a native tongue embody the negative connotations associated with that language. 
However, the speaker who is producing Spanish in his or her utterances—along with the 
spaces in which they are pronounced—may determine the social function of the spoken 
word. In a different article, “Language, Race, and White Public Space,” Hill proposes that 
the use of Spanish by native speakers in public spaces can be construed as impoliteness, or 
even as a contentious act. Nevertheless, she argues, Anglo-speakers may use Spanish in a 
wide variety of social contexts without generating the same negative reactions native speakers 
would. Furthermore, the use of Spanish by Anglo-speakers allows for an appropriation of 
the language that enables a process of ethnification in which the native speakers are racialized 
and/or stereotyped through indirect indexical values. 

Although linguistic production is a prominent component of other media, it becomes 
more relevant in computer games’ voice overs! (VOs) given the limitations to which game 
producers and developers are subjected. While television productions, films, web shows, 
radio programs and any other media output in which the aural component is relevant have 
been known to feature the use of Spanish, there are enough outlets through which native 
speakers may express themselves, regardless of limitations. Computer games, however, are a 
rather closed medium. The vast majority of game producers and developers are based in 
either Japan or the United States, with no major developers and publishers in any 
Iberoamerican country. The vast majority of voice actors or sezyi hired to interpret ethnic 


or non-Japanese/American characters—Mexican subjects for the purposes of this chapter— 
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are usually non-native speakers. This situation invariably introduces the element of “Mock 
Spanish” into the linguistic representation of the Mexican subjects. In “Hasta La Vista, 
Baby,” Hill defines this use of Spanish as a covert racist discourse that “accomplishes 
racialization of its subordinate-group targets through indirect indexicality, messages that 
must be available for comprehension but are never acknowledged by speakers” (683). 

The invisibility of the racist practice that takes place through Mock Spanish relays on 
the fact that said linguistic representation takes place within what can be labeled “White 
Space,” which will be defined as “an arena in which linguistic disorder on the part of Whites 
is rendered invisible and normative, while the linguistic behavior of members of historically 
Spanish-speaking populations is highly visible and the object of constant monitoring” (Hill, 
“Language, Race, and White Public Space” 684). While Hill’s argument points to the use of 
Spanish in the United States—particularly the American Southwest—it can be extended to 
include Japanese representations of Mexican speech, given that the Japanese language enjoys 
a hegemonic position in the computer game complex. Many of the games available in the 
major gaming consoles have language options that typically allow the player to select between 
Japanese and English voice tracks. Interestingly enough, ethnic elements and phrases used in 
the representation of the linguistic production of characters identified as non-Japanese/non- 
American remain—albeit slightly modified—in either sound option. However, before 
analyzing the presence and usage of Mock Spanish in computer game representations of 


Mexican subjects, it is necessary to explore how to inclusion of Spanish as a language is part 
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of an appropriation technique through which the otherness of the native speaker is 


emphasized and devalued while the hegemonically-favored forms are elevated. 


Learning the Language: Racial Tourism and Appropriation 

Chapter two briefly addressed the game Spanish for Everyone for the Nintendo DS. It 
is marketed as an educational game that promotes the learning of a second language: 
Spanish, as it can be deduced by the name. Although at first sight one could consider this 
title offers the spaces to redeem the image of the Mexican subject through the learning of the 
Other’s language, the escenario presented in Spanish for Everyone (re)creates the dominating 
social dynamics. Although the emphasis of the scrutiny of Spanish for Everyone in this 
chapter is on language, the game does not contain an audible linguistic production. All 
dialogue is presented in writing through the use of speech bubbles. Nonetheless, the 
Mexican characters’ otherness is pragmatically represented by the inclusion of Spanish in 
their enunciations. Beyond the racial representations, the usage of Spanish in the game 
reflect a social context in which the Other language is inextricably associated with the 
disruption of the desired order and the system’s ideal operation can only be achieved through 
the inclusion of an Anglo Saxon character to sort through the chaos. The conflict in the 
game is introduced by a greeting in Spanish: “Hola amigo.” Shawn, the player’s avatar, is 
sitting on the sidewalk and lends his Nintendo DS to Miguel. Unexpectedly, a car pulls over 
and a mysterious man demands, presumably using Spanish, that Miguel board the vehicle. 


The young boy complies, but ‘forgets’ to return the gaming console he had just borrowed 
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from Shawn. Immediately after the automobile leaves at a high speed, two police cars follow 


it in pursuit. 


Hola amigo, can I play 
with your Nintendo DS 
for a bit ? 


Miguel vamos! 
we need to go! 
Get In the car, 


Fig 1. The introductory scenes in Spanish for Everyone. 

The association of Spanish language and criminal activity—whether it is 
unintentional or premeditated—takes place at the very beginning of the game. The use of 
Spanish by Miguel and the man in the car serves the purpose of evoking indexed social values 
that complement a representation of the Mexican subjects in the game. The escenario is 
presented: a White boy was victim of theft by a Mexican kid. Shawn must undertake a dual 
quest in which he must first ‘learn’ the Other’s language and then recover his belongings. 

It is safe to assume that the target consumer audience of Spanish for Everyone belongs 
to an English-speaking group. Beyond the articulated escenario, the treatment Spanish 
receives with respect to English is unequal. However, it does not seem to have blunt racist 
connotations for the player. Nevertheless, Hill says that the use of Mock Spanish—although 
condescending to Spanish native speakers in the best of cases—is not perceived as racist by 
English-speakers due to the ideological context they hold because the discriminatory 


elements that comprise it “are fully naturalized within the contemporary system of White 
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racism that combines denigration of color with elevation of Whiteness, all expressed 
indirectly in a context where to be called ‘racist’ is a fighting insult” (“Intertextuality as 
Source and Evidence for Indirect Indexical Meanings” 115). The sole native English-speaker 
in Spanish for Everyone—Shawn— happens’ to be White while the rest of the cast are 
depicted with brown skin, or brown fur as it is the case of the bull who serves as Shawn’s 
second Spanish tutor. Even though they are categorized as Spanish-speakers, the Mexican 
characters use a highly disproportionate percentage of English whenever they communicate 
with Shawn. The game implicitly presents a contrast between the native English-speakers 
learning Spanish and—the presumably—native Spanish-speakers who use English. Through 
this juxtaposition the Spanish-speaker is represented and reproduced as an ‘impure’ subject, 
based on the constant interposing of Spanish words within English sentences. Nonetheless, 
the English-speaker learning Spanish is in a position in which it is licit—even encouraged— 
to practice code switching. Based on the context described herein, it can be asserted that 1) 
the sporadic use of Spanish words and phrases within English sentences reveals a difference 
that reproduces a differentiates between the normative and the substandard and 2) the fact 
that the Mexican characters—in the United States and in Mexico—communicate almost 
exclusively in English indicates a tacit linguistic domination of English over Spanish. 

In Spanish for Everyone, this asymmetric power valance drives the narrative as Shawn 
is more than merely the protagonist. As the main character, he is part of a process of 
symbolic appropriation, which propels a homogenization of heterogeneity. Brackette 


Williams says this process results from the active assimilation of “elements of heterogeneity 
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through appropriations that devalue and deny their link to the marginalized others’ 
contribution to the patrimony” (435). Through Shawn’s supposed learning process—and by 
association the player who in fact answers the quizzes in the game—the appropriation and 
assimilation of elements of otherness begin. The constant reminder about Shawn’s 
motivations to learn Spanish suggests that through the appropriation of the Other’s language 
order is restored. Once the challenge is completed, the Other’s language would be sanitized 
and domesticated, not representing a threat anymore as it would have been integrated into 
the realm of the normal. There is no noticeable change by the adoption—however 
precarious it might be—of the Other’s language because the symbolic realm of the 
hegemonic language remains intact. 

With Shawn as an avatar, the player must travel through representational digital 
space into a different cultural realm. Not only must he or she guide Shawn through the 
language drills—as simplistic and ineffectual as they might be—to acquire the necessary 
language skills to be able to undertake his quest, but also ‘travel’ to Mexico in order find 
Miguel’s house. Shawn can be thought of as a tourist out of necessity, both in the cultural 
and territorial senses. He enters the realms of language and space—on top of reclaiming his 
Nintendo DS—and enters into contact with the “natives,” who are racially and culturally 
stereotypical. Shawn is part of a process of cultural appropriation through his actions and 
participation in the game’s narrative and, by extension, so is the gamer. In her book, 
Cybertypes: Race, Ethnicity, and Identity on the Internet, Lisa Nakamura explores the practice 


of Internet users who engage in racial cross-dressing through the use of avatars in diverse chat 
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rooms. She argues that “the theatrical fantasy of identity tourism” is rooted in colonial 
discourses and that such practice entails social control by further fixing racial and cultural 
identities (41-2). The Spanish for Everyone player and his avatar Shawn adopt traits of the 
Other, namely the language, and enter their space. However, this inclusion is only 
superficial and recreational, as the tourist-player may revert to his or her original social post. 
Nakamura says that Internet users may adopt a repertoire of racial cybertypes, but 
will invariably reproduce “versions of otherness that confirm its exotic qualities and close off 
genuine dialogue with the pronounced minority of users who are not white or male” (55). 
In Spanish for Everyone, the replication and representation of otherness is fixed within the 
game’s parameters and closed narrative. There is no way to subvert them from within the 
game as all possible actions and outcomes are predetermined by the programmed algorithms. 
The player’s assimilation of feeble grammatical structures and loose phrases provides him or 
her with the illusion of attaining a certain level of cultural authenticity while retaining the 
possibility to revert and return to his or her original state, autonomous from the otherness it 
temporarily experienced. This is congruent with identity tourism, which Nakamura explains 
“is a type of nonreflexive relationship that actually widens the gap between the other and the 
one who only performs itself as the other in the medium of the cyberspace” (57). Hence, 
despite having a mass culture object that allows the user to transgress sociocultural 
boundaries by cyber-masquerading as an Other character, the fixed social identities remain 
undisturbed. The Internet user and the Spanish for Everyone player adopt a different social 


identity only transitorily but, while doing so, do not engage in any significant action that 
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alters the hegemonic social hierarchies nor disrupt dominant representational patterns. 
Doing so within the game or the cyberspace provided is an impossibility, given that the 
visual construction of the avatars and other digital characters or the rhetorical articulation of 
the narrative impede any significant confutation of the hegemonic models. Nakamura 
argues that 

The suppression of racial discourse that does not conform to familiar stereotypes, and 

the enactment of cybertyped notions of the oriental that do not conform to them, 

extends the promise of mobility and exchange only to those who wish to change their 

identities to fit accepted norms. (43) 
In the a similar manner, Hill contends that the use of Spanish—as mentioned earlier—by 
native speakers is seen as dangerous when used outside of ethnification contexts, even more 
so if instances of code switching are presented. Nonetheless, Whites mix their English with 
Spanish in contexts ranging from coffee-shop chat to faculty meetings to the evening 
network newscasts and the editorial pages of major newspapers” (“Language, Race, and 
White Public Space” 682). This practice, however, does not redeem the Other’s language. 
Rather, it “incorporates Spanish-language materials into English in order to create a jocular 
or pejorative ‘key’” (“Language, Race, and White Public Space,” 682). 

The treatment that Spanish receives is contemptuous. The introduction of this 
chapter presents several practices through which the Other language is devalued, exploited, 
appropriated and used to complement and/or enforce existing stereotypes. One of the 


strategies through which Hill assures these processes take place involves the use of what she 
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denominates “illiterate Spanish.” This refers to the deliberate misuse of Spanish and/or the 
flagrant disregard for correct phonology, syntax and morphology upon the Anglo 
implementation of Spanish (“Hasta La Vista, Baby,” 147). The exercise of Southwest Anglo 
Spanish, according to Hill, 
illiterate Spanish is seen as not a matter of avoidance, but as aggressive strategy. 
Southwest Anglo Spanish includes special technique of borrowing, like parodic 
mimicry, hyperanglicization and grammatical boldness and impossibility. These 
strategies succeed in simultaneously creating an extreme distance from speakers of the 
source language and in constituting the source language, and, by metonym, its 
speakers, in the most casual and apparently random way, as deeply contemptible. 
(“Hasta La Vista, Baby,” 167) 
In Spanish for Everyone, a game marketed as an educational title, one would expect sufficient 
effort to efficiently integrate grammatical correctness into the use of the target language. 
However, based on basic punctuation, capitalization rules, and the lack of emphasis in 
communication, the game’s teaching value becomes somewhat uncertain. Within the 
introductory cut scenes, the player may identify disregard for proper punctuation and 
capitalization. 
In Spanish for Everyone the player is expected to learn the target language through 
minigames, which take place between the cut scenes that advance the narrative. The type of 
tasks found are very simplistic and limited to Mexican-themed versions of memory, 


hangman and word search. The minigame “Match Tarjetas” demands that the player flips 
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cards displaying a symbol and a word in either Spanish or English, to then proceed and 
attempt to find the corresponding card that will feature the same icon with the translated 
word. The player may then have a tendency to match the cards based on the symbols, not 
the words. “Find Palabras” is another translation game in which the player must match 
words in either English or Spanish to their equivalents. “La Piñata” emulates hangman. In 
this minigame the player selects vowels and consonants in an attempt to predict whether or 
not they are part of a secret word. There are a certain number of attempts after which the 
player must guess what the word is. If the player’s conjuncture is correct, s/he will be 
‘treated’ to a short animation of a piñata breaking. In any case, the main emphasis in all 
three of the minigames in Spanish for Everyone is on vocabulary building. Although it is an 
important aspect in learning the language, it is futile when it is not contextualized and 
regulated by the target language’s syntax. There is little to no linguistic skills developed 
through the game, even though Nintendo says in its official website that “Through regular 
use, the player will learn the basics of reading and writing Spanish.” However, all that the 
player may aspire to would be word recognition, and then again only in written form. The 
communication between the characters in the scenes between the minigames is completely in 
English. 

The sporadic use of Spanish words is limited to loose units that are already found 
indexed in colloquial uses of English. In other words, the occurrences of Spanish within the 
game’s cut scenes correspond to Hill’s Mock Spanish concept. In addition to the creation of 


subregister of colloquial English with jocular and/or pejorative keys through the use of Mock 
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Spanish (Hill “Intertextuality as Source and Evidence for Indirect Indexical Meanings” 113), 
the integration of Spanish words into vernacular English creates an indirect indexicality. 
This occurs when “a feature of the communicative event is evoked indirectly through the 
indexing of some other feature of the communicative event” (Ochs 295). That is, specific 
modalities of linguistic production—for my purposes here Mock Spanish—will elicit 
nonreferencial meanings that are understood by the speakers. One of the most prominent 
features of Mock Spanish is the pragmatic creation of a Mexican Other through in indirect 


indexical racialization. 


Mexican Otherness and Indirect Indexicality 

Hill argues that Mock Spanish racializes its objects covertly (““Language, Race, and 
White Public Space” 684), and while that can be seen in Spanish for Everyone, it becomes 
more evident in games where the Mexican characters’ representations include aural 
components. According to Hill, the use of Spanish by Anglo-speakers “has always been 
organized mainly around its role in the constitution of the ‘Mexican’ Other. It has been 
incorporated into English primarily as a form of parody, where the ‘Mexican’ voice is sharply 
opposed to the English one” (“Hasta La vista, Baby” 149). Mexican subjects’ representations 
are more often than not complemented by specific linguistic productions, which project 
predetermined sets of signification. While there are sometimes lexical elements that could be 
used as identity markers to identify specific social groups, there are also nonmodal voice 


qualities that contribute to the meaning-formation process. One prominent element is the 
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presence of an accent which, according to Hill, evokes a cultural dimension lodged in the 
social imaginary (“Language, Race, and White Public Space” 681). Although, difficult to 
describe and monitor, accents are easily recognizable by those individuals who have been 
indoctrinated to a certain degree within the contact zone where the hegemonic language and 
the language of the Other coexist. Accent alone is a representational tool that evokes social, 
cultural and linguistic significations that are shared across media. 

Most computer game subject representations are remediated stereotypes from other 
media, as has already been discussed. These images—though portraying a specific social or 
ethnic group—have a wide range of variation, although they are rarely counter-stereotypes. 
One of the most recreated representations that allude to the Mexican subject is the image of 
the cholo, a typified Mexican-American gangster. Given that the cholo is generally placed 
within the geographical space of the United States and is considered of Mexican descent— 
rather Mexican-American, not directly Mexican—not much time will be spent analyzing said 
representational modality. However, it is important to explain how nonmodal linguistic 
features accumulate to create indirect indexicalities and articulate meaning formation 
processes. 

Another representation of the Mexican subject is that of the oppressed and 
uneducated peasant who suffers the corruption of the Mexican government. Often times, 
the peasant is unable to defend against the abuse of the authorities. The intervention—in 
most cases inadvertently—of an American subject who heroically brings justice to the 


victimized pueblo inhabitants has become a narrative trope found in different media. Both of 
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these representations, the cholo and the peasant, are linked to specific linguistic productions. 
These are scrutinized in this section primarily through their recurrence in Grand Theft Auto: 
San Adreas (GTA:SA) and Red Dead Redemption (RDR), both titles released under the 
umbrella of Rockstar Games. These games prominently include Mexican subjects’ 
representations complemented by specific linguistic productions, which project determined 
sets of signification. While there are sometimes lexical elements that could be used as 
identity markers to identify specific social groups, there are also nonmodal voice qualities 
that contribute to the meaning-formation process through indirect indexicality. 

The linguistic production characteristic of these representations possesses a rich 
metapragmatic indexical charge, with elements that are in and by themselves carriers of 
signification beyond their semiotic value. Beyond their supposed representational qualities, 
said elements become objects of discourse, transmitting specific connotations the audience 
recognizes based on established social conventions. Linguistic anthropologist Michael 
Silverstein asserts that metapragmatic indexicality is vital for the (re)creation of semiotic 
contexts “where intonation, stress, tonal contour, voice quality, and so on, combine with 
referential and denotational signs to give a determinate reading” (48). Silverstein also argues 
that these elements evoke meaning from their temporal connection with their indexical 
referents. The linguistic representation of Mexican subjects often configures resolute 
collections of metapragmatic indexes co-occurring with specific rhetoric and visual 


constructions. 
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In “The Semiotic Hitchhiker’s Guide to Creaky Voice: Circulation and Gendered 
Hardcore in a Chicana/o Gang Persona,” Norma Mendoza-Denton explores the vocalic 
representation of the cholo in GTA:SA, as well as its manifestations in other media. The 
particular module of linguistic production that she mentions can be associated with specific 
lexic and tonal features, which in turn have a strong correlation with the amalgam of visual 
elements that articulate the cholo’s image. That is to say, the construction of the Mexican- 
American subject as a cholo takes place rhetorically, discursively, narratively, visually and 
linguistically across several media platforms. In her article, Mendoza-Denton describes the 
idea of an element of signification that does not manifest itself independently from other 
linguistic features as a “semiotic hitchhiker,” which “needs to co-occur with another feature 
or group of features that are in simultaneous circulation. Thus the hitchhiker travels, for 
free, with other ideologized and pragmatically salient elements that are considered to be part 
of a style/stance/persona” (263). Beyond the use of Spanish and Spanish language materials, 
Mendoza-Denton argues that “creaky voice” is a basic representational element present in the 
linguistic representation of cholos, functioning as a semiotic hitchhiker. 

The creaky voice, better known as vocal fry, “involves a physiologically normal mode 
of laryngeal operation that results in a distinctive acoustic signal [...] vocal fry is best 
described as a phonational register occurring at frequencies below those of the modal 
register” (Hollien 245-6). Mendoza-Denton argues that although the vocal fry “has no 
referential meaning, no continuous segmentability, and no relative presuppositional qualities 


vis-a-vis its context of use,” (262) it is a noticeable and “reproducible feature of language that 
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bears important discourse functions when it appears but is not at the level of conscious 
awareness for most speakers” (263). Even though the vocal fry can be identified and 
reproduced, its usage cannot be linked exclusively to the cholo personae. However, when 
associated with specific discourse markers (órale, ese, simón, guacha, homie, etc.) and 
codeswitching, the voice fry complements the articulation of the cholo’s linguistic 
representation. 

Although Mendoza-Denton describes in detail the cholo’s linguistic production— 
lexical and tonal elements—she only alludes to the relation between the linguistic and the 
visual composition of its producing subjects. In her study, the variety of production features 
is limited to the cholo characterization. Hence the visual articulation of the speakers is rather 
uniform, offering only trifling variants. However, the other Rockstar title in this section 
offers a more interesting representational gamut where the correlation between the linguistic 
and the visual representation can be better described. In RDR John Marston must track and 
eliminate Bill Williamson, his former criminal associate, as it was discussed in chapter two. 
Although his adventure begins in a space that represents the American Southwest, the 
manhunt takes him into Nuevo Paraiso—a depiction of México in the early 1910s. While 
the spatial representation aspects of the game were discussed in the previous chapter, the 
linguistic production of the Mexican characters found in Nuevo Paraiso is also a vital 
component that complements and reinforces the articulated stereotype. The linguistic 
production of the Mexican characters in RDR can be classified into three categorizations: 1) 


those who communicate in English, 2) the ones who use code switching prominently and 3) 
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subjects who speak only in Spanish. Their narrative functions and values are intrinsically 
associated with the categorization to which they belong. 

The accent and lexical reservoir found in the English-speaking Mexican characters in 
RDR differs significantly from the stereotypical cholo vocalizations described by Mendoza- 
Denton and offer a wider representational range. Although the characters in the first 
classification use a register that can be described as standard American English, their speech 
is characterized by a marked accent that serves to differentiate them from native English 
speakers with whom they interact—namely Marston and his transitory mentor in Nuevo 
Paraiso, Landon Ricketts. The English-speaking Mexicans within this category are major 
characters that provide extensive information and are pivotal in the narrative, creating the 
conditions for the story to develop, interacting with the player to aid or hinder his objectives 
and assigning missions. The most important of them in the game’s narrative is Javier 
Escuella, a member of the criminal group from which Marston deflected. He is perhaps the 
only Mexican character who speaks English with a more subtle accent, somewhat 
contradicting his visual construction (see Fig. 2). Although his vocalic production is barely 
discernible as ‘foreign’, he interjects Spanish expletives to accentuate his origin as a non- 


American character. 
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Fig 2. Javier Escuella from Red Dead Redemption. 


Although not of the same narrative value as Escuella, the antagonists Captain Vicente 
De Santa and Colonel Agustin Allende communicate mostly in English. Even though they 
refrain to some extent from using the same register as Maston’s former associate, they both 
have a more noticeable accent. Other major characters such as the leader of the rebels, 
Abraham Reyes, speak exclusively in English—with an accent—but retain Spanish 
pronunciation of proper names and words already indexed in English. Luisa Fortuna, whom 
the player must aid and protect, speaks English with a subtle accent. In certain situations— 
when she is communicating with a character from the second or third category—Luisa will 
resort to her Spanish, which actually resembles more that of an intermediate-level heritage 
learner than the production of a native speaker. Even though Hill is referring to Mock 


Spanish as a linguistic production through which it is possible to racialize the object through 
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indirect indexicality (“Language, Race, and White Public Space” 684), the Mexican subjects’ 
English with an accent and/or the usage of Spanish pronunciations serve the same purpose. 

The Mexican subjects in the second category play the role of support characters; they 
are relevant to the plot, but not indispensable. These characters do not advance the game’s 
story. They are simply narrative accessories—family or associates of major characters—that 
interact with the player after being introduced indirectly. Their linguistic production is 
characterized by a stronger accent and a more prominent inclusion of Spanish, often times 
resulting in code switching. Although all Mexican characters are generally racialized, the 
subjects in categories two and three have often times noticeably darker skin—with the 
exception of Escuella—than those in the first category. 

Intrinsically, the stronger the association of the characters with Spanish decreases 
their relevance within the narrative, placing them symbolically further from the English- 
speaking norm. Although Hill argues that the use of Mock Spanish establishes 
multifunctional practice that “[...] distances utterers from the voice which issues from their 
mouths, and serves to denigrate the source of that voice, constructing this source as 
ridiculous and contemptible,” (“Hasta La Vista, Baby” 149) the implementation of Spanish 
within English sentences and Spanish overall has the same effect. In RDR, secondary 
characters that provide information or assign minor tasks to the player in Nuevo Paraiso will 
often ask for help in Spanish and proceed to immediately translate their request to English. 
Others will speak in English and resort to code switching, replacing common knowledge 


words with their Spanish equivalent: “Amigo, just follow the perro,” “I’m Allende’s brazo 
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derecho. His right hand man,” “His father was a borracho, a drunk who worked as a laborer 
on land cultivated by my uncle,” “Que serd, serd. What will be, will be,” etc. The contrast of 
Spanish and English in this context serves the purpose of (re)creating a difference that 
projects a preestablished sociocultural hierarchy in which English—pure and native—is 
elevated over Spanish and the inclusion of its elements within English linguistic structures. 
The juxtaposition of English and Spanish in a highly asymmetrical context creates a parody 
of Spanish and reasserts English as the normative language. 

Furthermore, the Mexican subjects in the third category—those who use Spanish 
exclusively—are all minor characters that have miniscule importance in the overall plot or are 
unnecessary altogether, used as filler in the diverse villages throughout Nuevo Paraiso. Their 
linguistic production does not need to be understood, as it provides no useful information 
for the player. Some characters limit themselves to ask Marston for help or greet him: 

“Senor, ayuda” and “Hola, senor” are common. As it has been said, the player may choose to 
ignore them altogether and the game’s narrative would still remain unaffected. However, it 
is interesting to note that if one approaches them and attempt to engage them in 
conversation, Marston will limit himself to say “Hola” or “Hola, senor,” disregarding 
completely the gender of the person he is addressing. Often times, he will interrupt other 
greetings mid-way through with an irked “Ah, never mind...” His phrases are invariably 
accompanied by a marked Anglo accent. Hill says that “Whites permit themselves a 
considerable amount of disorder precisely at the language boundary [...] in which White 


uses of Spanish create a desirable ‘colloquial’ presence for Whites” (“Language, Race, and 
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White Public Space” 682). At the same time, Spanish use by members of historically 
Spanish-speaking groups in the United States is perceived as contemptuous and fractious. 
Marston incapability to communicate in Spanish is rendered invisible through the presence 
of English-speaking Mexicans in a space that is supposed to represent Mexico. 

Hill argues that these types of practices are articulated through sets of morally 
significant contexts enacted and projected by a hegemonic ideology “in which Whites are 
invisibly normal, and in which racialized populations are visibly marginal and the objects of 
monitoring racing from individual judgment to Official English legislation” (“Language, 
Race, and White Public Space” 682). She also mentions that White speakers freely interject 
Spanish words in their dialogues without restricting the practice to a particular social 
context. The incorporation of Spanish language elements into English, she argues, creates a 
jocular and/or pejorative key (“Language, Race, and White Public Space” 682). Along the 
same line of thought and recalling that Spanish is often perceived as a disparaging language, 
the pejorative applications Hill mentions are found in RDR. It is interesting to note that the 
characters from the third category will often voice derogatory remarks in Spanish when the 
player’s avatar bumps into them. In some cases, these characters will respond with insults 
when Marston greets them. This use of Spanish can also be found with characters from the 
other categories. While Escuella will refer to Marston as puto, one of the few Spanish 
language words he uses, other characters will manage different registers depending on 
whether they are using English or Spanish. Allende, for instance, will have a certain degree 


of refinement when communicating with Marston. 
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In the scene where Allende meets John, the Colonel introduces himself and explains 
his mission in Mexico: “We brought them God, and they turned their back on him. Now, I 
fight to help them from themselves. To save them from themselves...” After the player has 
carried out several missions, Allende rewards Marston with Escuella and Williamson as 
prisoners: “[...] you can take possession of them. It is my gift to you for all your help, senor. 
Although part of me wishes that you would remain here and enjoy more of our hospitality.” 
However, when speaking Spanish to his subordinates, the Colonel takes a different register: 
“Eres un llorón, maricón. Me das asco.” Later on Allende reprimands De Santa: “;Baboso! 
¿Cuántas veces voy a decirte? ; No te pongas detrás de mi! ;Qué eres, cabrón? No mi sombra. 
(Vaya pendejo? The contrast between the different registers used with a determined language 
creates an indirect indexicality. In this context, English maintains its status as the 
normative—and appropriate—language while Spanish is depicted as a source of strife. Hill 
says that the elevation of whiteness is achieved “through directly indexing valuable and 
congenial personal qualities of speakers, but importantly, also by the same type of indirect 
indexicality that is the source of its negative and racializing messages” (“Language, Race, and 
White Public Space” 684). Through the depiction of Spanish in the mass culture objects in 
this section, it is possible to discern how said language serves a dual purpose: the 
representation of Spanish users as contemptible and the establishing of English as a 
dominant cultural factor. Although the usage of Spanish, distinctive accents and Spanish 


language units as representational tools through which Mexican characters’ linguistic 
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productions are depicted, there are instances where the representation of Mexican subjects is 


characterized for the deprivation of language. 


The Representational Value of the Absence of Language 

The Tekken series has been praised by the flair with which they portray their 
characters. Beyond the visual, Namco has regularly complemented the visual composition of 
their characters with vocal interpretations that corresponds to their sociolinguistic region. 
The Tekken series has had over 60 playable characters in its major eight installments, which 
have been voiced by 106 credited seiyüs. Although most of the characters in this franchise 
hail from either Japan or the United States, those from other countries often have distinctive 
linguistic productions, whether it is accents or the use of a language other than English or 
Japanese. The two Korean fighters in the series—Baek Doo San and Hwoarang—are voiced 
by South Korean seiyi Sang Hyeon Eom. Chinese characters are played by voice actors who 
perform in Chinese Mandarin: Wan Jinrei and Feng Wei are voiced by Hu Qian and Chuan 
Yin Li, respectively. Both, Hyen Eom and Qian have replaced Japanese seiyiis, providing a 
new dimension of ‘reality’ to the characters they play. Other English-speaking fighters have 
accents corresponding to the countries of which they are native: Craig Marduk has 
Australian accent and Steve Fox uses British English, to mention several examples. A female 
character called Liliwhose complete name is Emile de Rockefort—was originally voiced by 
seiyts Joy Jacobson and Asami Seto, in English and Japanse respectively. However, in the 
latest Tekken title, Tekken Tag Tournament 2 (TTT2), Lili speaks only in European French, 


voiced by French voice actress Laura Blanc. There are also two Brazilian characters—Eddy 
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Gordo and Christie Monteiro—who are played by American voice actors and Roger Craig 
Smith and Lisle Wilkerson, both speak English. In their 7772 ending, however, they can be 
heard having dialogues in Brazilian Portuguese for the first time in the series, which is 
congruent with their characters. In a similar fashion, Spanish brawler Miguel Caballero Rojo 
is played by American voice actor Liam O’Brien. In the first inception of the character in 
Tekken 6, Miguel spoke only English—although the game would still display subtitles 
whenever he uttered a word. In 7772, though, O’Brien began to use his Spanish for 
Miguel. Nevertheless, the fighters coded as Mexican have received a different treatment. 

Throughout the Tekken long-standing franchise, Mexican /uchadores King and Armor 
King have never used English, Japanese or Spanish. They seem unable to articulate a word. 
Upon researching their seiyüs, one would find that both have been voiced solely through the 
use of sound effects. King and Armor King can only produce roars and growls. Out of the 
entire cast of characters in Tekken, only four others are voiced by sound effects: a wooden 
training dummy, a kangaroo, a panda and a bear. That is to say, the two Mexican characters 
share the same linguistic nature as the comedic relief characters.? While this chapter deals 
with the inclusion of language as a representational unit that complements and/or comprises 
a stereotype, the absence of it can also be used to articulate meaning-formation processes. In 
her book Unspoken: A Rhetoric of Silence, Cheryl Glenn argues that the production of silence 
can also present rhetorical contexts with the same efficacy as language itself: 

Employed as a tactical strategy or inhabited in deference to authority, silence 


resonates loudly along the corridors of purposeful language use. Whether choice or 
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im/position, silence can reveal positive or negative abilities, fulfilling or withholding 

traits, harmony or disharmony, success or failure. Silence can deploy power; it can 

defer to power. (xi) 

In the case of Tekken, the integration of language into their characters construction 
enhances the representation by adding a dimension of reality to the fighters’ portrayal. 
Speech in itself is a sign of civilization, the complexity of the system can often times be 
thought to correlate to the degree of cultural refinement of the society where it is used. 
Following Aristotelian thought, George Steiner says in Language and Silence that the ability 
to articulate speech “should be the line dividing man from the myriad forms of animate 
being, that speech should define man’s singular eminence above the silence of the plant and 
the grunt of the beast” (36). King and Armor King do not speak in a game produced by a 
developer that is recognized for integrating an important diversity of linguistic components 
into their character’s representations. In Steiner’s line of thought, the Mexican subjects 
represented in Tekken are dehumanized, given that they do not speak nor their visual 
construction features a human face. The realistic feline masks, associated with the inability 
to speak, places King and Armor King in the same category as other sub-human, 
anthropomorphic characters of the series. To further support this claim, in Tekken 6 
Scenario Campaign,’ one of the characters—Alisa Bosconovitch—writes an entrance in her 
journal where she says King “cannot be easily described as ‘human’.” Glenn argues that “[a]s 
absence of the spoken word, as presence of nonverbal communication, as strategic choice, or 


as imposition, silence takes many forms and serves many functions, particularly as those 
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functions vary from culture to culture” (15). While King and Armor King are not silent 
characters in the most-strict sense of the word, they are silent in regards to the absence of 
spoken word. However, despite of being unable to communicate verbally, the characters 
with who King and/or Armor King establish contact seem to comprehend what the 
enmascarados convey through their snarls. Furthermore, their growls are subtitled for the 
player to understand what they /uchadores attempt to communicate. If well it is true that the 
reasoning behind silencing the Spanish—this assumption based on the clear trends set by 
Namco in regards to the language representation of their characters—is unclear, the potential 
correlation of Mexicans with a primitive system of roars and growls as a mode of 


communication is there for the player to assimilate. 


Talkative Luchadores: Voicing Spanish from Hegemonic Vocal Cords 

El Fuerte and Ramén—from Street Fighter and The King of Fighters, respectively— 
are marketed as Spanish speakers. The other Mexican characters in these franchises speak 
exclusively in either English or Japanese. Street Fighters T. Hawk, for instance has been 
voiced by American voice actor David Vincent and Japanese seiyiis Toru Nara and Shozo 
lizuka. Angel and Tizoc from The King of Fighters are played by Mayuni Shintami and 
Hikaru Hanada, respectively. Unlike the Mexican characters in Tekken, the ones from the 
Street Fighter and The King of Fighter series possess a larger repertoire of vocalic productions 
during fights. However, as it has been mentioned, only El Fuerte and Ramén use Spanish. 


Nevertheless, they are also voiced by sezyiis who are not proficient in Spanish. Ramón is 
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exclusively played by Japanese voice actor Eiji Takemoto. In the Street Fighter IV home 
console versions, the player may choose between English or Japanese audio options. The 
player’s selection determines who voices El Fuerte: Jean-Benoit Blanc or Daisuke Ono. All 
the other Street Fighter IV characters will speak in either English or Japanese, depending on 
the player’s audio option setups. Nevertheless, El Fuerte will still speak Spanish and 
reproduce the same dialogues regardless of the audio selection. Hence, the real option the 
player is offered is to select what version of Spanish he or she wishes to hear from El Fuerte: 
the Spanish of a French-born English actor, or the Spanish of an award winning Japanese 
seiyū. In any case, in spite of the linguistic context of these voice actors, their performances 
can be categorized as Mock Spanish as there are significant phonetic and syntax deviations 
from standard Spanish. 

In addition to the hyperanglicization—which according to Hill exceeds expected 
nativization of borrowed Spanish words to the point where there are extreme distortion in 
pronunciation (“Hasta La Vista, Baby” 154)—there are parodic undertones in the use of 
Mock Spanish. Hill says that this context enables a representational project that reproduces 
and maintains a social hierarchy structured around racial terms: “Anglo uses of Spanish are 
strategic, constituting an important symbolic component of a broader project through which 
Anglos have reduced the [...] Hispanic community in both cultural and economic domains, 
to a profound marginality” (147). While El Fuerte and Ramon are integrated into the plots 
of their respective games, they bear little significance in the story and are included to a 


certain degree as comedic relief. The fact that they both are presumed to speak Spanish but 
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do so through parodic performances attests to their disparaged roles within the grand 
narrative scheme. 

The seiyis that play the two luchadores, despite being linguistically different, have a 
tendency to perform their lines in a way that over-emphasizes phonetic traits that are 
attributed to Spanish. The most noticeable element is the replacement of the alveolar tap 
with the alveolar trill,’ which in turn is elongated and exaggerated by all three voice actors. 
Given the extravagant performances in the voicing of El Fuerte and Ramén—rather than an 
attempt to emulate Mexican Spanish in any of its dialectic variations—the characters’ 
linguistic production distances the represented from the representation because “[...] by 
virtue of the very change in speakers a change in tone inevitably occurs: the words of ‘the 
other’ [...] often have an intonation of ridicule, exaggeration, or mockery” (qtd. in Bakhtin 
194). The seiyū s performance, however, must adhere to similar representations from other 
media. According to Mikhail Bakhtin the reproduction of the Other’s speech is both 
purposely magnified and clearly marked in order to make it easily recognizable when 
contrasted with the words of the culturally dominant group (193). In bakhtinian terms, 
then, the lucahdores’ voices are objectified discourses in which it is possible to identify 
typological and social elements that emphasize otherness and its indexed representational 
units (199). The use of Mock Spanish in the same context as the normative use of English 
and/or Japanese (both of which occupy a hegemonic position) accentuates the otherness and 


marginalization of the Mexican characters. 
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While the parodic performances of the seiyis deride the language they presumably 
represent, the essentialization of the Mexican subject also takes place through the content of 
the utterances they are assigned. These enunciations take place throughout different stages 
of the game. For the most part, however, the vocalizations take place during the fights as a 
cri de guerre for certain special attacks, when taunting their opponent or as a victory 
celebration. In the case of Ramón, most of his attacks are preceded by generic hiai®, Japanese 
phrases or the name of his techniques, most of which are in English. Upon initiating one of 
his strongest moves, though, Ramón yells out in Spanish what should be: “;Viva México? 
However, instead of producing ['bi.Ba.'me.xi.ko] or ['bi.Ba.'me.Xi.ko]—either of which 
would be considered congruent for a native Spanish-speaker—Takemoto says something that 
sounds more like [bi.'ba.'me.ki.fi.ko]. The phrase is not hyperanglicized due to the fact that 
the voice actor is Japanese, but it is phonetically deformed. In the first word, the stressed 
syllable is the second one, instead of the first. Also, it would appear that Takemoto paused 
enough to create a [b], instead of the naturally occurring [P] in that phonetic context. The 
word “México” has an interesting transcription. While the syllabic stress is correct in the 
second word of the phrase, the pronunciation seems a little odd: rather than producing either 
['me.xi.ko]—which would be much more natural to a Japanese native speaker—the seiyū 
utters ['me.ki.fi.ko]. This is relevant because it is phonetically closer to [‘mek.st.kou], which 
would be the English pronunciation of “México.” In other words, Takemoto is parodying 


Spanish based on an anglicization. 
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The distinction, then, between the represented language and the representation is 
more noticeable. At any rate, Ramón repeats the same phrase—“;Viva México? —in one of 
his three victory poses after defeating his opponent. In his second victory pose, El Diablo 
Amarillo—which is Ramén’s alias—raises his right arm while triumphantly proclaiming: 
“Si? During his third victory pose, Ramón bids good bye to his opponent by saying: 
“Hasta la vistal...jja, ja...!” However, instead of sounding something closer to 
[‘as.ta.la.'Bis.ta.xa.xa], he produces this: ['a.su.ta.ra.'bis.ta.xa.xa]. While it is not uncommon 
for different Japanese dialects to interchange the alveolar tap [r] with the alveolar lateral 
approximant [I], the seiyū converts the [r] into [r] in what could be suspected to be a move to 
sound more Mexican. 

In an analogous fashion to that of The King of Fighters, El Fuerte is categorized as the 
only Mexican character that speaks Spanish in the Street Fighter series. Like Ramón, El 
Fuerte shouts the names of his attacks, provokes his rivals and celebrates his victories. 

During his taunts, El Fuerte speaks English or Japanese, depending on the audio set up, and 
mostly phrases slogans that insinuate his cooking practice. The /uchador stops in the middle 
of the fight to ask his opponent: “What is your favorite dish?” He mocks them—and 
simultaneously his presumed Mexican background—by exclaiming “Your flavor lacks 
punch,” while doing a tacky version of the Mexican hat dance. El Fuerte sometimes also 
suggests that his opponent is lacking strength and offers to cook something: “Can I whip you 
a little something?” He also shares the “;Viva México” taunt with Ramón. It is worth noting 


that all of his gibes are accompanied by a theatrical Mexican accent. 
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Unlike Ramón, however, most of his vocalic production during his attacks is actually 
in Spanish. El Fuerte’s moveset is comprised by elements that reference his mexicanidad 
while simultaneously emphasize his passion for cooking and his wrestling background: 
Tepache Bomb, Chile Mexicano, Sky Sorpressa Drop, Gordita Sobat, Fajitas Buster, 
Picadillo Jump, Tostada Press, Propeller Tortilla, Habanero Dash, Quesadilla Bomb and 
Guacamole Leg Throw. While all of his moves’ names are a combination of Spanish and 
English words, all the Spanish elements make allusion to Mexican food while the fighting 
components are adverted to in English. El Fuerte’s scripted fai remain unaltered regardless 
of the voice over option the player selects. However, the resulting vocalic production varies 


depending on whether it is Ono or Blanc doing the voice over, as it can be seen in the 


following chart: 


Scripted kiai English phonetic Japanese phonetic 
transcription transcription 
Tostada Press [tous.'ta.da.'pres] [to.su.'ta.da.pu.'res | 
Fajita Buster [fa.'hi.ta.bos'ter] [fa.'xi.t a.'Bas.ta] 
] F ; : 
E ae [el.fo.'er.te.'dai.no.mait] [e.ru.'fo.re.te.'6a.j.na.maj.tsu] 
Dynamite 
El F l 
Sak we [el.'fwer.te.'ul.tra.spark] [e.ru.fo.'er.te.ul.tu.'ra.su'par.ku] 
ee ole [el.'fwer.te.'flarm.'g1.go.bos'ter] [e.ru.fo.'er.te.fu.'ra.jy.'gi-ya.'Bas.ta] 


In the cinematic story sequences and in-game animations in the various versions of Street 
Fighter IV, Blanc performs El Fuerte’s lines with a heavy stereotypical Mexican accent also 
found in other media representations. In a similar fashion to Takemoto’s performance with 
Ramón, Blanc modifies virtually all of the alveolar taps to produce alveolar trills. When El 


Fuerte says “gracias” or “tortilla,” Blanc pronounces ['gfa.si.as] and [tor.'ti.ya], as opposed to 
ys g P 8 y Pp 
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[‘gra.sjas] and [tor.'ti.Aa]. The parodic nature of the sezyis voicing complements the already 
stereotypical representation of the Mexican subject, whether it is articulated visually or 


through the narrative. 


Conclusion 

The use of Spanish in computer games serves multiple functions. While game 
producers and developers could point to the desire of attracting Hispanic consumers, the 
social contexts in which Mock Spanish began to be exerted as a parodic practice exalting 
difference are recreated and projected onto remediated representations in new media. The 
Mexican subjects in the games in this project are generally said to be Spanish-speakers. 
However, they communicate mostly through the dominant languages of the industry: 
English or Japanese. Their Spanish production is limited to words or phrases that are used as 
identity markers. Through these elements, the Mexican characters are simultaneously 
integrated into preexisting stereotypes and are still expected to serve as objects of 
identification for a wide spectrum of potential consumers—those who feel affiliated with a 
Hispanic community or a specific ethnic identity—that ought to feel satisfactorily 
represented. The Spanish spoken by these characters conveys little to no meaning in itself. 
Rather, its signification comes from the indexed cultural values it evokes and the narrative 
context in which it is (re)presented. The Mexican subject is socially forged through contrast 
and demarcation processes between the hegemonic language—English and/or Japanese—and 


Spanish. The notoriety of the Other’s language in the various computer games herein 
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scrutinized echoes Hill’s notion that “Spanish is not taken seriously, but seems to exist only 
as a loose agglomeration of symbolic material entirely available to be rearranged according to 
the whim of English speakers” (“Hasta La Vista, Baby” 163). This assertion can be noted in 
the names of the Mexican fighters’ techniques, in the exaggerated Mexican accent and voice 
acting found in most games, the lack of attention to proper Spanish grammar and syntax and 
the disparate power relations between English and Spanish speakers within the digital space. 
These units of Spanish are used primordially as elements to guide the player’s interpretation 
of the representations in the game and also to emphasize the Mexican characters’ otherness. 
Hill mentions that 

Anglo Spanish was part of the production of stereotypes of ‘Mexicans’ that permitted 

Anglos to nail down what was, at least initially, an uncertain domination of a newly 

conquered region. On the one hand, in order to achieve this domination, it was 

necessary to borrow from Spanish speakers many forms of technology and social 
organization, but, on the other hand, if these same ingenious prior inhabitants were 
to be reduced to subordinate status, Anglos had to represent them as contemptible. 

(“Hasta La Vista, Baby,” 166) 

The Spanish found in the computer game discussed in this chapter—in addition to 
the marketing potential—offers a functional duality through which the boundaries of the 
hegemonic space are blurred and expanded in order to appropriate spaces of resistance. 
Williams says that the establishment of objects and narratives that absorb given cultural and 


linguistic elements while simultaneously delimit its difference through the use of hegemonic 
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codes “[...] result[s] in a national process aimed at homogenizing heterogeneity fashioned 
around assimilating elements of heterogeneity through appropriations that devalue and deny 
their link to the marginalized others’ contribution to the patrimony” (435). In other words, 
the inclusion of Spanish in mass culture objects is both a vehicle to increase consumption by 
the communities that identify with said language, and an appropriation technique through 
which otherness is integrated into the dominant culture in order to maintain the hegemonic 


order. 
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Notes 


' In this context, a voice over is the resulting product of a voice actor performing to provide a voice to 
animated characters. Unlike the commentary, in documentary for instance, the voice over in anime, 
cartoons, animated films and computer games is generally diegetic. 

? Seiyii is the Japanese term generally used to refer to voice actors. With around 60% of all the animated 
series in the world being produced by Japan, seiyūs achieve public prominence similar to actors, artists and 
athletes would in the United States. 

> These are characters that have little to no relevance in the major narrative within the computer game. As 
the terms suggest, they are included usually to generate a certain degree of light-heartedness. Generally, 
they associate only with child-like personas and other comedic relief characters. 

* The Scenario Campaign is an alternate gaming modality within Tekken 6. Instead of the regular 1-on-1 
mode, the player can explore larger tridimensional spaces (resembling those found in role-playing games) 
and fight multiple enemies in a “beat-them-up” environment. 

5 An alveolar tap would be found in the Spanish word “pero,” while the alveolar trill would be the one in 
the word “perro.” It is not uncommon to encounter the practice of replacing an alveolar tap with an 
alveolar trill when mocking Spanish. 

° Kiai is a Japanese term used to reference generic battle cries in martial arts. Kiais are not standardized 
and vary from user to user. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Final Score: Game Over? 


Conclusion 

While some argue that engaging in activities that require the subject to adopt an 
avatar that exists within a virtual spaces alienates the person from the ‘real’ world—such as 
playing computer games—the synergy between the user and the cultural object forges 
potentially predisposing rhetorical frameworks that tend to favor guided interpretations. As 
Galloway points out, the practice of computer gaming has become an element of 
exploitation that actively reproduces broad social control structures (76). That is to say, 
playing computer games is not a neutral practice external to the social sphere. Furthermore, 
computer games have become ideological forces with the potential to interpellate subjects 
and trace subjectivities. While the act of play and by association the mass culture object 
which is being played can be said to exist outside of regulated and productive social activities, 
the power relations transmitted reflect the production loci’s ideological networks and have an 
influence—which varies in reach and intensity depending on a multitude of factors—in the 
social realm where the games are consumed. The representational power of computer games 
is dictated not necessarily by their dissemination, rather the driving force behind computer 


game’s sociocultural influence in regards to the formation of signification of images and 
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interpretation structures of visual materials lies in the fact that said depictions are rooted in 
the inclusive ideologies of the locus of production. McAllister says that the ideological 
frames through which analogies are articulated within the computer game’s representational 
mechanisms are constituted by interconnected systems of inferences and regulations that 
maintain their functionality across homological boundaries (30). The representational 
mosaics found in computer games, then, are generally characterized by their semantic fixity 
and their capacity to be understood—close to the intended interpretation—beyond the 
individual level. 

With respect to the articulation of Other identities in computer games, the vast 
majority of representations are comprised of rhetoric and dialectic elements spread across 
visual, aural and narrative components. Even when there are apparent contradictions, the 
functional representational systems are self-sustaining structures. Although some of the 
representations discussed in this project may appear as deviations from the predisposed 
models, they still exhibit a marked tendency to ascribe particular traits to portrayals of 
individuals from given racial or national affiliations. Though not overtly racist, these digital 
representations overlook the complexity and variation of those represented and fixes them 
within a set collection of characterizing parameters. The computer game’s spatial and subject 
representations of Mexicans, as discussed in the previous three chapters, are 
oversimplifications of multi-layered identities contained within a limited collection of visual 
elements associated with sets of algorithms. From skin tones and costumes to linguistic 


production and fixed narrative functions, the subjectifications presented in computer games 
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are constructions that articulate notions of race and identity. In turn, they are extensions 
and/or reimaginings of preexisting representations ingrained in the cultural and social fabric 
in which the mass culture texts are generated. 

In most cases, digital representations of minorities do not provide new portrayals but 
rather proffer a rehearsal of already established hegemonic models. In this respect, the 
subjectifications found in computer games recast preexisting rhetoric figures rather than 
revamp meanings or introduce new imagery. The collection of representational figures 
through which mexicanidad and the subjectifications thereof correspond to remediated 
images. While computer games as a mediatic outlet are more modern and even more 
intricate than the anteceding visual media, most of the images that presume to conjure 
Mexicanness are recast from those that already populate the collective imaginary. Chapter 2 
illustrates how racial assemblages are a constant element regularly hinged with other visual 
units such as /ucha libre masks and sombreros. The images of peasants wearing sombreros and 
cartridge belts up in arms during the Mexican Revolution, profusely disseminated in film 
reels and newspaper photographs inside and outside of Mexico, became a trope that has 
materialized repeatedly in different media. Although there can be substantial visual variation 
in these representations, as Bhabha said stereotypes may appear as heterogeneous images, 
their semantic content is rather well-defined and resolute. In Red Dead Redemption, for 
instance, there is an abundance of Mexican subject representations. However, the content 
discourse for the spectrum of “Miscellaneous Mexicans”’—such is the label under which the 


player can find the alternative to select the majority of the male Mexican characters in 
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multiplayer options—offered as characters in the game is mostly heterogeneous, rendering 
the narrative value of representational mosaic of Mexican subjects fundamentally identical 
and interchangeable. 

The transmediatic cholo models often employed to depict Mexicans in urban settings 
share analog narratives and rhetoric schemes. The variants in the cholo depictions, just like 
the peasants from the first two decades of the XX century, impose an immutable social 
identity. Although the Mexican subjectifications projected by each of the collection of 
effigies may be different between themselves, their overall signification value with respect to 
the hegemonic center remains unaltered. As it has been discussed, visual components in 
representational mosaics can be associated with specific meanings. Subjectifications and 
social identities are implied through the combination of preordained compilations of graphic 
elements. The tattered sombreros, sarapes and bullet belts—or the flannel shirts, bandannas 
and sagging Dickies—that envelop slovenly brown-skin subjects are graphic units that 
become semantically-charged and evoke a preconceived idea of Mexicanness. Similar 
circumstances can be deduced from the inclusion of luchadores as representatives of 
mexicanidad. Like the elements previously mentioned, the mask is fetishized and turns into 
an object through which specific sets of signification can be conjured. Although the 
relevance of the racial element decreases when the mask is present, the visuality of the mask 
still serves to Mexicanize those who wear it. While the majority of enmascarados in computer 
games are in fact—narratively—Mexican, those of other nationalities are perceived as 


Mexican based on the epistemological qualities of the /ucha libre mask. 
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In addition to the personification of Mexicanness through the images described 
above, spatial representations also function to create hegemonic ideological networks of 
signification. Beyond the pragmatic functions of digital space in computer games, the visual 
construction of the stages depicting Mexico complement the subjectified Mexican 
representations and serve as a characterization of supposed ethnic and national 
attributes. Although more abstract, the spatial representation of Mexican space conveys 
networks of meaning that integrate into those established through the projection of 
stereotypes. Furthermore, the spatial representation in question oftentimes incorporates the 
image of stereotyped Mexican subjects into its assortment of graphic elements. That is to 
say, the visual articulation of digital Mexican space regularly contains other representations 
that allude to the same national origin. Even though in most cases the racist tones found in 
the representation of digital spaces cannot be easily read or recognized, the main implications 
of said constructions aim to trigger a process of exotification instead. This mechanism traces 
an ideographic scheme that highlights the difference and reflects a network of correlational 
power relations that convey specific cultural notions. Like the projection of stereotyped 
depictions, the computerized representations of Mexican space transmit coded knowledge 
that the gamers will have to identify and accept as holding a certain degree of veracity. As it 
is explored in more detail in chapter 3, the Mexican spatial representations found in 
computer games tend to recreate images that emulate typified versions of what Mexico ought 
to look like or depiction of locales modified through selective themes in order to tweaked 


said spaces to adhere to more universalizing imaginings of Mexico. 
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However, digital subjects are not depicted exclusively through the use of visual 
constituents, which are only a fragment of the representational units that come into the 
articulation. As it was illustrated in this project, racial constructs—though the most easily 
recognizable—are not the only module of articulating representational constructs. In some 
cases where the visual constitution of the Mexican subject seems to offset established racial 
exemplifications, stereotyped linguistic portrayal reasserts the preferred interpretation of the 
promulgated representation. Such is the case of Ramón from The King of Fighters, discussed 
in chapter 2. Although he is presented as a thin blonde man—in contrast with the prevalent 
darker skin and more robust males—his speech patterns have enough representational value 
as to arrest meaning interpretation and help label him as Mexican. Ramón, along with the 
vast majority of Mexican character representations, adhere to specific linguistic production 
patterns through which social identity and/or ethnic origin is inferred. Language into itself 
becomes as fetish, just like the array of visual elements described above. Furthermore, the 
narrative itself offers another dimension through which racial and national subjectifications 
can be projected. The inclusion of elements recognized as Mexican and the use of mock 
Spanish emulates other transmediatic representations already lodged in the social imaginary. 

It could be construed that the digital representations of Mexicans projected in 
computer games do not fully correspond with blatantly recognizable racist portrayals, hence 
passing the images of digital Mexicans as innocuous. However, as it has been discussed in 
earlier chapters, racism is heterogeneous in nature. Although, there will be imagery that can 


be conspicuously identified as racist, there are many other instances where the 
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representations displayed project visuals and linguistic elements that correspond to inferential 
racism, which transmits naturalized and often unquestioned assumptions and 
characterizations. In “Racists Ideologies and the Media,” Stuart Hall discusses how comedy 
is an area where racism is accepted and even embraced (278). He argues that questioning or 
refuting racist remarks or characterizations is generally frowned upon, given that by 
switching registers would detract from the pleasure experienced. Although Hall is referring 
to comedy, I can extend the boundaries to include allegories in games. The 
contextualization of a characterization within the realm of humor and entertainment does 
not purge the mass culture object of its content. When the locus of enunciation represents 
marginalized groups through subjectifications in cultural objects, the hegemonic hierarchies 
that establish superior-inferior dichotomies remain present. Furthermore, even with 
presumed anti-racist representations, the same power relations present in hegemonic models 
remain in effect. Hall argues that the register in which racist discourses are interjected 
shelters the messages’ emitters and the audience from accepting their intrinsic racism (“Racist 
Ideologies and the Media” 278). 

The attempted representation of a Mexican Other in computer games reinforces the 
difference and retraces the same contexts of racial and national inferiority and 
superiority. That is to say, the inequality in the power relations between the locus of 
representation and the represented Other is maintained while simultaneously naturalizing 
them or even rendering them invisible. Although the depictions of Mexican subjects and 


space in computer games may not be premeditated to perpetuate racism, the representations 
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integrate racialization and stereotyped elements into their articulation. Furthermore, the 
social contexts in which these representations are perceived and assimilated will dictate at 
least partially the interpretation they will receive from the audience. In other words, the 
racialized subjectification simultaneously carries within itself a network of significations and 
the criterion to construe the messages encoded. Hall calls this sociocultural mechanism the 
“white eye,” which is rendered invisible but through which the depictions of 
racialized/inferior subjects are presented and understood (274). This idea echoes what Jane 
Hill postulates in regards to the use of mock Spanish in the context she denominates “white 
space,” which is defined as “a morally significant set of contexts that are the most important 
sites of the practices of a racializing hegemony, in which Whites are invisibly normal, and in 
which racialized populations are visibly marginal and the objects of monitoring racing from 
individual judgement to Official English legislation” (“Language, Race, and White Public 
Space” 682). Like Hall’s white eye, Hill speaks of a white space where a hegemonic code— 
visual and/or linguistic—is imposed as the norm and where elements of otherness are 
dissected and transfigured into usable units through which representational mosaics can be 
formed. The collection of altered constituents of otherness is used to articulate portrayals 
through which the hegemony is reaffirmed while synchronically marginalizing the 
represented. In a similar manner, both Hall and Hill suggest that the racist constitution of 
the representation becomes acceptable in virtue of its jocular register and contextualization 
within the entertainment realms. The computer game representations of Mexican subjects 


are part of an ideological construction that is considered puerile in nature. Outside of the 
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realms of the sexually explicit or depiction of extreme violence, digital subjectifications are 
rarely taken seriously when it comes to their implicit representational value. 

The novelty of the digital articulation of spatial representations and subjectivities that 
encompass the depiction of otherness is not advancing counter-hegemonic 
notions. Although the racist inclination of the vast majority of representations of 
Mexicanness in computer games is not necessarily denied and it may in fact be flaunted 
within the cultural products themselves. The game itself reveals the stereotyped images as a 
revision of older models. Furthermore, computer games that have character model 
modification engines also offer typified visual elements—graphic units semiotically charged 
with preconceived connotations of Mexicanness—to allow the player to Mexicanize their 
avatars. In this context, one can one identify a stereotypification process and the gamer has 
the capacity to enact the articulation of representational paradigms. The resulting product, 
however, remains within the established models. In other words, even when the gamer has 
the option to modify the visual composition of the representation, the final images reassert 
dominant notions of mexicanidad. The contextualization of the game as an entertainment 
object, as discussed earlier, permits for the acknowledgement of given elements as 
naturalizing units even the acceptance of racist inclinations of such. In this respect, also, the 
game’s disclosure reestablishes hegemonic representational paradigms rather than reformulate 
them. Galloway says games tend to rewrite dominant ideologies in what can be described as 
a lateral motion rather than advancement towards a different interpretational attempt 


(106). The ideological frameworks projected in the representational mosaics of the 
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computer game contain within themselves the base structure to guide the gamers’ meaning 


formation process. 


Technological Restraints and Absence of Self-Representation 

During the twentieth century, Latin America initially experienced the same 
representational treatment from the introduction of film and the expansion of the television 
industry. In its early incursions both media formats relayed in technology from Europe and 
the United States. The cycle of production of computer games, however, is different from 
that of the film and television industries. While the technology that allowed for the creation 
of “moving pictures” and the broadcast of images and sound over the airwaves gradually 
became available in Latin America—most noticeably in Mexico, Brazil, Argentina and 
Venezuela—the center of production of computer games remains anchored in Japan and the 
United States, even after four decades of the birth of computer games as a 
medium. Although the production of hardware is not necessarily centralized in either Japan 
or the United States, the conception of the games is, thus creating a situation that is 
significantly divergent from the social and economic context of earlier electronic and visual 
media. 

Film and television, although originally imported from so-called first world 
countries, soon went through appropriation processes where they became tools of self- 
representation, at least to a certain degree. In Mexico—focusing only on this context, given 
that this project’s interest lies in the articulation and mediatization of Mexican identities— 


film was introduced by emissaries of the Lumiére brothers in 1896. Although with the 
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arrival of the cinematograph came a collection of French films, the focus quickly shifted 
towards the capturing and displaying of moving objects and individuals with which the 
audience would be familiar (Noble). Claude Ferdinand Bon Bernard and Gabriel Veyre 
began to capture scenes of Mexico. By the end of 1896, Bernard and Veyre had recorded 
over 35 short films about life in Mexico City, Veracruz and Guadalajara. After Bernard and 
Veyre’s departure however, the technology to capture moving images remained in Mexico 
and began to evolve alongside that of Hollywood, transitioning from recording scenes of 
daily events to the capturing of profound social occurrences and the forging of national 
identity models through the creation of movie stars (García Riera). 

Electronic media—radio in the 1920s and television thirty years later—would fulfill 
similar roles and allow for self-representation. Although they entered Latin America at the 
hand of capitalist entrepreneurs, the production, transmission and reception of broadcasted 
material was soon localized. Radio and television quickly became media that generated 
content aimed to a regional audience on the margins of the dominant cultural realms. The 
cultural products created were consumed and eventually exported outside of their locus of 
production. The diffusion of self-generated content reinforced national social structures and 
meaning formation processes that did not correspond with those of the hegemonic cultures 
that helped establish the infrastructure and provided the technological means to allow for the 
production and transmission of content (Fox 14). The history of television in Mexico in its 
inaugural phase has been divided into three stages that range from its introduction and 


technological development, its emergence and definition as a commercial medium and its 
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national coverage and monopolization (Sanchez Ruiz 235-45). That period covers roughly 
three decades from the time the first television sets were imported to its expansion and the 
creation of multinational group—Telesistema Mexicano, S.A., which in time would turn 
into Televisa—that regulated the broadcasted contents. From its beginning chapters, 
Mexican television focused heavily in the transmission of content produced locally, ranging 
from newscasts to entertainment and cultural shows. 

The televised products, in some cases, became the commercial hooks and catalyzers 
that facilitated the expansion of Mexican television beyond the national borders. By 1988, 
Televisa was broadcasting directly to Europe (Sanchez Ruiz 275) and by 2005 almost 40% of 
the televised material originated in Mexico was being exported to the United States (Vidal 
Bonifaz np). A prime example of televised products that have transcended Mexican space 
would come in the form of telenovelas, which became a standard of how telecasted 
melodramatic narratives reflected social anxieties while simultaneously projecting discourses 
of social order and control. Furthermore, telenovelas—though generally with dubbed audio 
tracks—were among the first Latin American-generated television products exported and 
recognized as being inherently representational in regards to social and cultural value 
(Barbero). 

However, as it has been noted, the case of computer games does not follow the same 
production paradigms as film, radio or television. Although computer games consoles and 
their hardware are in fact produced in geographical areas outside of the locus of production, 


the design and production processes of said mass culture objects is localized to a limited 
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number of transnational production firms with dual presence in both Japan and the United 
States. Hence, the impossibility of generating self-referential content independently from 
the structural and ideological complex of the big three—Sony, Microsoft and Nintendo— 
translates into a system of power relations that strategically favors the ideological parameters 
and market regulations of the hegemonic loci of production a% initio. The produced 
content, although attempting to depict Mexican identities and spaces, reflect statutes and 
notions that respond to the preconceived models advanced by the hegemonic 
groups. Digital representations of Mexicans have not gone through processes of 
reappropriation and semantification. While other media had been appropriated and 
employed for the creation of self-representation cultural objects to different levels, the 
control of the production process in the creation of computer games remains restrained and 
regulated by a minuscule number of specialist that comprise transnational computer game 
developer and publisher companies. 

The articulation of Other identities, those not belonging to the Japanese or American 
sociocultural contexts, takes place through the remediation of other mediatic 
representations. As it was explored in the second chapter of this project, the representations 
of Mexicans originated outside of the United States—most notably those from Canada, the 
United Kingdom and Japan—are nonetheless conceptualized from semantic elements of 
existing representations from the American depictions of Mexicans. In other words, the 
representations of mexicanidad that arise from loci of production outside of the United States 


are not drafted from observing Mexican icons or Mexican self-representations. Instead, said 
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images are based on American depictions. In this context, computer games offer American 
stereotypes of Mexicans and rehearsed stereotypings of American remediations. The visual 
units, rhetoric elements and linguistic components project rooted social and historical 
notions and materialize the influence of informatic organizational structures through which 


the function and articulation of identities is determined. 


Displacement of Cultural Identities and Transformative Ideologies 

Computer games disseminate ideological structures that activate and mobilize 
mechanisms of cultural globalization and the articulation of schemes that guide the 
interpretation of coded symbols in an audiovisual product. It can be said that the ideological 
systems and allegorical designs conveyed in computer games is part of a cycle of 
territorialization. This refers to the expansion of hegemonic ideological constructs in a broad 
spectrum of realms that include the cultural, spatial and economic. At a larger scale, it 
entails the ideological and economical conquering of spaces previously occupied by a culture 
different from the one seeking to expand its influence. The processes present in the 
evolution of the film, radio and television industries in Latin America include, as mentioned 
earlier, appropriation of the techniques and means of production as well as control over the 
creation of representational cultural objects. In the terms of Gilles Deleuze and Félix 
Guattari, there are dual deterritorialization and reterritorialization processes. The first—for 
my purposes in this project—refers to the progressive detachment between the imposed 


systems of ideological, political, economic and cultural networks from the spaces and 
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populations where they were originally promulgated. In other words, deterritorialization is 
the progressive invalidation of a hegemonic ideological construct that has as one of its main 
functions the reproduction of the social and cultural conditions that created it. This would 
entail the misrecognition of the symbolic systems contained therein upon their entrance in 

spaces where the dominant culture aims to establish control. 

Reterritorialization then encompasses the rearticulation of the dominant culture’s 
ideological constructs advanced during deterritorialization. This allows for the insertion of 
other axes of influence in the network of power relations. That is to say, those presumably 
subjugated by the premises of the cultural object modify aspects of it, annexing them into a 
recontextualization of said elements into their own culture. By so doing, they gain a degree 
of presence and power within a projected power system where they previously did not figure 
other than as subjects and/or consumers. However, this scenario would more closely 
correspond to absolute deterritorialization, where the severance between the ideological 
construct and the locus of production is prominent and allows for a significant disruption in 
the flow of power and in extreme cases invalidating the neocolonizing advance. In this 
context, the degree of reterritorialization is minimal. With computer games, the 
deterritorialization tends to be relative and the reterritorialization is more extensive. The 
nature of the medium precludes contestatory discourses and attempts of self-representation 
to exist within computer games. Unlike the historical context of film and television, the 
power to produce computer games remains solely within the purview of the major 


multinational consumer electronic companies, who produce them. 
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Nonetheless, given its omnipresence in everyday life’s cultural experience, 
mediatization is one of the primary modules of deterritorialization' (Tomlinson 116-20). 
Although the manifestations that have received more attention come in the form of 
newscasts, television shows and films, the increasing digitalization of media progressively 
receives more prominence. From computer chatrooms, news sources, general entertainment, 
informative content and multiplatform computer games, the globalizing mediatic experiences 
continually modify the spatial and cultural relations that the to-be-subjugated communities 
engage. Through the imposition of mediatic experiences, the relations between the locality 
and its cultural manifestations are disarticulated to some degree but the material connections 
between culture and space remain. The mediatization of hegemonic ideologies allows for the 
transformation of relations between the cultural identities and the material referents in the 
deterritorialized space. Given that there are already rooted sets of self-referential cultural 
notions in place, the affected communities rearticulate the power relations projected in the 
mass culture product, insert themselves and exert a varying level of influence in the meaning 
formation paradigms promulgated. García Canclini describes these synchronic mechanisms 
as “the loss of the ‘natural’ relation of culture to geographical and social territories, at the 
same time, certain relative, partial territorial relocalizations of old and new symbolic 
productions” (229). The modification of the network of relations are comprised of a partial 
resemantification of the elements that comprise the imposed ideological structure. 

In other words, once the deterritorialization process is engaged one expects and can 


identify the reterritorialization mechanisms in operation. These generally take place in the 
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realm of popular culture and might eventually be included in the production of mass culture 
objects. In film and television the transition from popular to mass culture is facilitated given 
the social and material conditions of production. Elements in popular culture that respond 
or rearticulate ideological operations of globalization may find themselves included in local 
or regionally produced mass culture objects. However, the context in which computer games 
are produced present a gap that impedes the free flow of information and hinders the 
transition from popular culture (the one originated in the deterritorialized spaces) to mass 
culture. Unlike other visual mass media where the conditions of production were 
transplanted and adapted, allowing spaces for self-representation, the creation of computer 
games is a hermetic and self-contained system where the integration of cultural items and 
their semantic value is restricted by the social context of those designing the different aspect 
of the game. When there is need to represent ethnic or national groups beyond the 
computer game creators’s experience, they must resort to secondary and tertiary 

sources. Such is the case of all of the games discussed here. 

Guacamelel, for instance, was produced by a Toronto-based developer Drinkbox 
Studios and rather than being a project that captures the folklore of Dia de los Muertos, it 
presents a caricaturization of cultural allegories while it simultaneously rehearses ingrained 
stereotypes. The case of Grand Theft Auto: San Andreas is the result of the rearticulation of 
preexisting mediatic representations. The game developers, Rockstar Games, have 
subdivisions throughout the planet, which in turn produce games to be launched under the 


umbrella of the multinational brand. The studio that created this particular chapter of the 
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Grand Theft Auto series was Rockstar North, based in Edinburgh, Scotland. The creative 
team, however, based their representations of Mexicans in American urban settings on 
prevalent in American films and television programs from the 1990s. Its sibling game—or 
would it be cousin?—Red Dead Redemption depicts Mexican subjects based on earlier 
characters found in classic Western movies. In an interview with The New York Times, Dan 
Houser—one of Rockstar’s founders and creative leaders—responded that films of the genre 
had been a major source of information (Schiesel). Like Rockstar North’s product, Rockstar 
San Diego remediated most of its Mexican subjects based on rooted filmic images and other 
mediatized characters. SNK Playmore, Capcom and Namco followed similar paths when it 
came to the construction of their respective Mexican characters. Some are said to be a 
response to other subjectifications existent in computer games, as it is the case of Tizoc with 
respect to King. The backstory of Capcom’s El Fuerte, although unconfirmed by the 
developers, resembles to a great extent that presented in the 2006 American film Nacho 
Libre. This series of explanations serves a dual purpose: 1) reinforce the idea that computer 
games will regularly resort to the recycling of established media images to integrate into their 
representational mosaics and 2) to highlight how said remediations are into themselves 
transmediatized subjectifications that distance the representation from the represented while 
they simultaneously rewrite it into the collective imaginary. 

Regardless of how extensive and varied the identities and visual constitution of 
Mexican subjects seem to be traced in computer games, the digital narratives follow 


hegemonic models that arrest the image of Mexican subjects and space into fixed—yet 
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partially flexible—forms and models already found in the dominant culture’s mass media 
manifestations. As it has been mentioned above, computer game production and 
consumption cycles do not share the same conditions as those of other electronic and visual 
media. Hence, the spaces for Mexican self-representation are basically non-existent. The 
production of computer games in Latin America has been incipient at best, only recently 


gaining some surge within the last decade. 


Mexican Computer Games 

Although a number of computer game studios have sprung in Argentina and Brazil 
since the early 2000s, they have received only regional attention and have not made a global 
impact. Their production is limited mostly to interactive advertisements developed for blue- 
chip companies’, online flash games and mobile apps (Byrnes). The production conditions of 
Mexico’s computer game complex are not much different. Out of the 75 registered 
computer game studios, about 50 are still operational and are involved in the creation of 
digital products. However, most of these enterprises are undertaken as side-projects and are 
funded privately (motordejuegos.net). However, there are no games in development for any of 
the major gaming consoles. In contrast with the feeble production of computer games, the 
market consumption of said mass culture objects grows at a rate three times faster than any 
other industries (E/ Universal). One needs also to account for the existence of a thriving grey 
market’ in Mexico, which complicates the quantification of monetary resources spent in 
computer games. Furthermore, up to the late 1990s, the maquinitas were an extremely 


popular destination for the more than five million computer game users in Mexico (E/ 
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Universal). This trend began to lose clout when the acquisition of home gaming consoles 
increased. However, arcade locales continued to be—and still are to this day—one of the 
main outlets of electronic media in rural and smaller populations outside of the Internet and 
cell phone communication networks (Cervera & Quesnel np). Taking this into 
consideration, one can say that computer games—in the form of arcade cabinets—are active 
agents of deterritorialization in Mexican rural spaces, even with the absence of television sets 
and personal gaming software. 

The maquinitas, however, are not exclusive to rural areas. They cohabit urban spaces 
alongside smart phones, computers and home consoles—although arcades tend to be located 
in poor neighborhoods where access to other digital gaming means is still limited. The one 
distinction that could be made about the rural and urban spaces in regards to the availability 
of computer games would be the variety of genres and titles absent in more marginalized 
social sectors. Nevertheless, in an overarching context, the ideological constructs to which 
Mexican gamers are exposed—tregardless of their socioeconomic status—is not intrinsically 
that disparate. The computer games consumed and played in Mexico, as it would be 
expected, are designed and created mainly by studios in Japan or the United States. 

The development of Mexican computer games has been for the most part 
unsuccessful. In the early 1990s, the Universidad Nacional Autónoma de México created a 
series of educational games with no intent of commercialization. The studios that 
followed—Evoga Entertainment‘, Aztec-Tech Games and Radical Studios’—are considered 


as the pioneers in game development in Mexico but did little more than set the pillars for the 
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production of computer games. Evoga’s claim to fame was an artistic project for SNK’s The 
King of Fighters series and most of the design of the game Rage of Dragons, which was 
ultimately developed by Japanese studios Brezza Soft and Noise Factory and published by 
SNK Playmore. Their other projects never saw the light of day. Aztec-Tech Games 
developed two games that were also never released: World Masters—a strategy RPG game left 
at 60% completion—and HELLcopters (niubie.com). After their shortcoming, they 
restructured themselves to transform into a learning center for those wanting to create 
computer games and could not afford to attend international institutes. However, they were 
forced to close their doors as a learning facility in 2008 when the directives could not 
transition into a full-fletched university with international recognition. Another Mexican 
computer game developer, Radical Studios created an online PC MMOG game completely 
in Spanish: Eranor. The project seemed promising but had to be abandoned due to its 
increasing production costs and its lack of resources (niubie.com). 

Although Evoga, Aztec-Tech and Radical Studios did not manage to drive the 
computer game creation industry in Mexico, they were seminal companies that led to the 
creation of Slang as a computer game publisher in 2009. The merger between Argentinian 
developer Sebarasa and a group of directors and former employees of the three companies 
mentioned above gave raise to three computer games that managed to be commercialized for 
major gaming platforms: Atrévete a sonar (Wii), El Chavo (Wii) and Lucha Libre AAA: Héroes 
del Ring (Playstation 3, Xbox 360 and Wii). While all three games are based on popular 


cultural referents—the first on a teenage telenovela, the second on the animated version of 
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the long-running sitcom E/ Chavo del Ocho, and the third on the wrestlers of the professional 
lucha libre league AAA— Héroes del Ring was the only title to be introduced in the American 
market. Nevertheless, it only sold 140,000 copies, while WWE Smackdown vs Raw 201 1— 
released around the same time—has sold well over 3 million copies (VG Chartz). 

Although the games mentioned in this section are not strictly loaded with semantic 
values that would counter other American or Japanese representations of Mexicanness, they 
did present ideological constructs that were projections of Mexican popular culture to a 
certain degree. Slang’s computer games were an attempt at reterritorialization. The 
insertion of Mexican-originated cultural objects within the larger collection of symbolic 
structures, however, had little discernible impact. Taking into account the context in which 
deterritorialization and reterritorialization take place in Mexico, there is no resemantization 
of the images contained in the hegemonic mass culture objects upon its entry, consumption 
and exposition in the deterritorialized spaces. The prolonged imposition of hegemonic 
ideological structures without rebuttal have the potential to alter the ways in which 
deterritorialized subjects perceive themselves and the space that surrounds 
them. Deterritorialization is a slow and continuous process where the imposed symbolic 
structures accumulate meanings that progressively modify the paradigms of interpretation of 
social context. In other words, even when the ideological constructs presented in the 
neocolonizing objects will not immediately change the way in which the deterritorialized 
subjects identify themselves, the preexisting network of power relations and the mechanisms 


of meaning formation through which a given community or social group may interpret their 
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social reality incorporate elements that displace the local cultural values, knowledges and 
hierarchies. 

The pace of progression of the processes of deterritorialization depends on two 
elements: 1) the rate and efficiency at which reterritorialization takes and 2) the flux and 
permanency of the neocolonizing mass culture objects. In the case of the mediatization of 
identities of Mexican subjects and spaces in computer games, the rate at which the 
representations of subjectivities alters the local interpretational paradigms will then be lower 
in spaces where there is more resistance—usually in the form of strong local projections of 
cultural identities. McAllister argues that semantic events—such as the ones that comprise 
digital narratives—articulate ideological constructions that guide meaning formation 
processes. In turn, the interpretational structures established may produce metanoetic 
experiences, which he defines as a change of mind that “is always already determined by a set 
of assumptions, rules, and constraints that dictates the importance of such change” (31). 
That is to say, the ideological structures in the mass culture objects contain the conditions 
projected onto the audience, dictating the rhetoric that constitutes and preserves mechanisms 
through which the meaning formation processes are articulated. 

Beyond their cultural value and economic influence, computer games need to be 
studied in a multidisciplinary context that takes into consideration their social impact. In 
the same way that literary and visual texts comprise ideological frameworks, digital narratives 
represent modules of protocological control of information that holds the potential of 


triggering metanoetic experiences. While the computer game production in Latin America 
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would suggest the topic is not relevant, the consumption of these mass culture objects begs to 
differ. Whereas the relevance of computer games does not directly correlate to the 
proportion of production, it does create social conditions in which their content 
deterritorializes local cultural constructs and interjects elements from an external dominant 
culture. As a medium, computer games reach wider audiences and affect the meaning 
formation processes observed. The focal problem here is that the inclusion of computer 
games in societies with little to no representational power and how said conditions threaten 
the integrity of national and/or ethnic identities as well as their interpretational 

paradigms. Contrary to the social contexts of preceding visual media where self- 
representation was an option and the conditions of local production were present, computer 
games do not allow for the inclusion of elements and forms that do not conform with the 
hegemonic models. Hence, the Mexican subject and spatial representations found in digital 
narratives are dictated by hegemonic symbolic systems that promulgate arrested images and 
meanings. 

Although the selection of computer games in this project is by no means a complete 
collection—I perhaps would not even argue that it covers the majority of titles that deal with 
the depiction of Mexican subjects and space—it does represent a cross section that 
encompasses most major games’ genres and those titles that have had the most commercial 
success, hence those that have reached larger audiences and have secured a position of social 
and cultural influence. For instance, Capcom and SNK are two of the four multinationals 


that had official representation for the arcade business in Mexico. The other two, Nintendo 
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and SEGA, withdrew at the end of the 1980s, while the creators of the Street Fighter and The 
King of Fighters franchise remained for another decade, until the arcade locals began to 
experience a pronounced plunge. Nonetheless, the presence of the games discussed in this 
project—particularly the fighting games—remained strong even after the arcade’s 

decline. International computer game championships regularly register participants of a 
variety of countries. The Evolution Championship series is considered as the most 
important competitive tournament where players from all around the globe gather annually 
to prove their talent (Crecente). Regularly, Mexican players figure among the top ten players 
in world (kuroppi.com; shoryuken.com). This suggests that the games are not taken lightly, as 
time and money must be invested beyond the purpose of pure entertainment in order to 
achieve a level of performance recognized internationally. 

The relevance that computer games have overall in regards to their representational 
importance is difficult to quantify. In the same fashion, determining how and to what extent 
said significance alters the power and knowledge networks of those who experience them has 
its own complications. One can, however, determine the manner in which given 
subjectifications take place and study the potential scenarios in which the projected 
representations become functional in the modification of meaning formation 
mechanisms. This project goes beyond scrutinizing the visual and narrative representation of 
the articulation of Mexican identities. In addition to analyzing the construction of identities, 
this project takes into consideration the social conditions in which the representational mass 


culture objects are produced and the ideological consequences they may present when 
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introduced to marginalized social contexts and spaces. To provide a more thorough study on 
how the ideological framework of deteritorialized subjects is affected by the accumulation of 
meanings presented through the repeated introduction and consumption of hegemonic mass 
culture objects, it would be necessary to perform in-depth fieldwork and conduct interviews 


after exposing the subjects to the mass culture object’s representation of Mexicanness. 
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Notes 


' Mediatization functions to a large degree as a catalyzer to onset other profound sources of 
deterritorialization, such as tourism and migrations. Other theorists, such as Appadurai and Garcia 
Canclini, have also employed the concept of deterritorialization in the context of material and cultural 
processes of globalization. 

? “Blue-chip” is a reference to the color of the highest-valued chip in poker. The companies that are 
denominated so are generally recognized and accepted as stable and profitable, even in adverse conditions. 
> The term “grey market” refers to the selling and purchasing of stolen and/or smuggled items, as opposed 
to the “black market” where pirated items are commercialized. 

* The company was founded in 2000 but filed for bankruptcy four years later. 

> Not to be confused with the Los Angeles-based multimedia company of the same name, or with Canadian 
video game developer Radical Entertainment. 
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